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INTRODUCTION. 



The principles of knowledge become most inr 
telligible to young persons, when thejr are explained 
and inculcated by practical illustration and direc* 
tian. This mode of teacbii^ is attended witk so 
many advantages, that it can scarcely be too much 
recommended, or pursued. Instruction wluch is 
enlivened by pertinent examples, and in which the 
pupiL is exercised in reducing the rules prescribed 
to practice, has a more striking effect on the mind, 
and is better adapted to fix the attention, and sharpen 
the understanding, than that which is divested of 
these aids, and confined to bare positions and pre- 
cepts ; in which it too frequently happens that the 
learner has no further concern, than to read and 
repeat them. The time and care employed in prac- 
tical application, give occasion to survey the sub- 
ject minutely, and in diflferent points of view ; by 
which it beconms more known and familiar, and 
produces stronger and more durable impressions. 

These observations are peculiarly i^plicable to 
the study of grammar, and the method of tc^c^ing 
it. The rules require frequent explanation; and, 
besides direct ehiddation, they admit of examples 
erroneously constructed, for exercising the student^s 
sagacity and judgment* To rectify these, attention 
and reflection are requisite ; and the knowledge of 
the rule necessarily results from the study and cor- 
rection of the sentence. But these are not ^1 the 
advantages wUch^rise from Grammatical Bxer^ses. 
By discovering their own abiiilies to detect and 
amend errors, and their consequent inpcovement, 
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the scbolars/become pleased with their studies, and 
are animated to proceed, and surmount the obsta- 
cles which occur in their progress. The instructer 
too is relieved aad encouraged in bis labours. By 
discerning exactly the powers and improvement of 
his pupils, he perceives the proper season for advan- 
cing them ; and by observing the points in which 
they are deficient, he knows precisely where to ap- 
ply his directions and explanations. 

These considerations have induced the Compiler 
to collect and arrange a variety of erroneous exam- 
ples, adapted to the different rules and instructions 
of English Grammar, and to the principles of per- 
spicitous and accurate writing. It has not indeed 
been usual, to make Grammatical Exercises, in our 
language, very numerous and extensive : but rf the 
importance and usefulness of them be as great as 
they are conceived to be, noapolc^y will be neces- 
sary for the large field of employment, which the 
following work presents to the student of English 
Grammar. If he be detained longer than is com- 
mon in this part of his studies, the probable result 
of it, an accurate and intimate knowledge of the 
subject, will constitute an ample recompense. 

Tbb reader will perceive that some of the rules 
and observations, under the part of Syntax, contain 
a much greater number of examples than others. 
This has arisen from the superior importance of 
those rules, and from the variety requisite to. illus- 
trate them properly. When a few instances afford 
sufficient practice on the rule, the student is not fa- 
tigued with a repetition of examples, which would 
cast no new light on the subject. 

In selecting theinstances of false construction, the 
Compiler has studied to avoid those that are 
glaringly erroneous, and to fix upon such oqly as 
frequently occur in writing or speaking. If there be 
any of a different complexion, it is presumed that 
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they are but few, and Aat they will be found under 
those rules only, which, from the nature of them, 
could not have been otherwise clearly exemplified 
to young persons* The examples applicable to the 
principal notes and observations, are carefully ar- 
ranged under the respective rules of Syntax; and 
regularly numbered to nrnlce them correq>ond to the 
mibordinate rules in the Grammar. 

As many of the examples contain several errors 
in the same sentence, and some of them admit of 
various constructions in amending them, it has been 
tbo^ht proper to publish a Ket for ascertaining all 
the corrections ; and this has been the more expedi- 
ent from the work's being designed for the beoefit 
of private learners, as well as for the use of schools. 
The Key to the part on Orthography might have 
been omitted, had not some of the sentences con- 
tained so many words erroneously spelled, as to 
render it probable that several of them would, in 
that case, have been inadvertently passed over: 
especially by persons who may not have the advan- 
tage of a tutor. In forming the Key^ it appeared 
to be more eligible, to repeat the sentences at large, 
with their corrections, than simply to exhibit 3ie 
amendments by themselves. In the mode adopted, 
the work has a more regular and uniform appear- 
ance; the correspondent parts may be more readily 
compared ; and the propriety of the corrections will 
be more apparent and striking. 

In a work which consists entirely of examples, 
and with which the learners will, consequently, be 
much occupied and impressed, the compiler would 
have deemed himself culpable, had he exhibited 
such sentences as contained ideas inapplicable to 
young minds, or which were of a trivial or injurious 
nature. He has, therefore, been solicitous to avoid 
all exceptionable matter ; and to improve his work, 
by blending moral and useful olMervations with 
A 2 
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Grammatical gtudies* Eren sentiments of a pious 
and religious nature, have not been thought impro- 
per to be occasionally inserted in these Exercises. 
The understandii^ and sensibUityof young persons, 
are much underrated by those who think them inca- 
pable of comprehending am} relishing this kind of 
instruction. The sense and love of goodness are 
early and deeply implanted in the human mind ; 
and often, by their infant energies, surprise the in- 
telligent observer: — why, then, should not these 
emotions find their proper support and incentives, 
among the elements of learning ? Congenial senti- 
ments, thus disposed, besides maJsing permanent im- 
pressions, may serve to cherish and expand those 
generous principles ; or, at least, to prepare them for 
regular operation, at a future period. The import- 
ance of exhibiting to the youthful mind, the deformi- 
ties of vice; and of giving it Just and animating 
views of piety and virtue, makes it not only war- 
rantable, but our duty also, to embrace every proper 
occasion to promote, in any degree, these valuable 
ends, 

Ix presenting the learner with so great a number 
of examples, it was difficult to preserve them from , 
too much uniformity. The Cknnpiler has, however 
been studious to give them an arrangement and di- 
versity, as agreeable as the nature of the subject 
would admit; and to render them interesting, as 
well as intelligible and instructive, to young persons. 

Holdgate, near York, 1797. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO i^E skyehtu edition.* 

The Author of this yolame of Exercisefl, per- 
ceiving that it has been well received by the public, 
and that the demand for it still continues to increase, 
has felt it incumbent upon him to give the seventh 
edition every improvement in his power, without 
enhancing the price of the book* 

Besides expunging some obscure and uninterest- 
ing sentences; inserting a number of examples 
adapted to the latest improvements in the grammar ; 
and adding to the Syntax many useful exercises; 
he has subjoined to the part designed to promote 
perspicuous and accurate writings a whole chapter 
(twelve pages) of promiscuous exercises, peculiarly 
ddJEipted to this subject. As every other general 
division of the book was provided with a chapter of 
this nature, it is presumed that teachers and private 
students will approve of an addition so necessary to 
complete the plan of the work. It is calculated, at 
once, to confirm the learner in perspicuous and ac- 
curate writing, and to improve his taste for elegant 
compositioh. 

In all the additional exercises to this part of the 
book, the author has been careful to exhibit no in« 
accuracies but such as are frequently fcfind in 
respectable writings. The display of vulgar and 
glaring errors, which no persons of education 
ever commit, would not be proper for a work of this 
nature, and could not fail to produce disapprobation 
and disgust. . 

* The imnrovements made in the eigft(4 edition, cofsist, duefly, of ** Gen- 
eral DiiectionB for using the Exerciaes,^ and of a n^, enlarged vyitem of 
Exercises in Parsing. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE TENTH EDITIOIT. 

One of Ae chief improvemeDts, made in tlie tenth 
edition of this work, consists injthe adaptation of it 
throughout, to an objective case of nouns. This 
case was adopted in the twelfth edition of the Gram- 
mar; and it is therefore indispensable, that the Ex- 
ercises should conform to the alteration."^ 

As there are some teachers, who doubt the pro- 
priety of presenting exercises of bad English to 
youth of the junior classes, it seems proper in tUs 
place, to make a few observations on the subject 

The author is persuaded, that exercises of this 
nature cannot be too soon engaged in, by the student 
of grammar. Simple rules, and examples of recti- 
tude, make light impression, compared with the 
effect of contrast, in which errors and corrections 
are opposed to each other. A child generally sees 
and hears so many instances of erroneous construc- 
tion, that, unless he is early taught to distinguish and 
correct them, his imitative powers will be more in- 
fluenced by error than by rectitude. Besides, chil- 
dren, in detecting and amending errors, feel their 
own powers ; and however small the exercise may 
be, it is a most pleasing and animating incentive to 
application and study. What they learn in this way, 
will not only gratify them : it will also improve their 
judgment and sagacity, and be long and accurately 
remembered. 

On these grounds, it is evident, that the practice 
of correcting errors, should be introduced into the 
early stages of grammatical studies. Instead of ex- 
posing children to «* the danger of evil communica- 
tion," as some ingenious persons have supposed, it 
seems to be the best means of teaching them, first 
to discover the irregularities, and then, to avoid the 
contagion, of bad examples. 

• «- ♦»»« >^(:?g^J° 'a^o"'" ctf an Objeaive case for Jinglish nouns, atpaaT 
'*. Twetttb, or way sabsequent editkn of the Grainniar. 
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TO THS TWELFTH SDITIOIT. 

The reader will perceive, that a number of Notes 
and Critical DiscuflsioDfl has been inserted inappro- 
priate parts of the Exercises and the Key. This 
was occasioned by the Grammar's having been set 
upf and not admitting of enlargement without an ad- 
vance of its price. The author has, however, 
taken care to make proper references, under the 
correspondent rules in the Grammar, to all those ad- 
ditional notes and discussions. To this mode of 
supplying improvements, the reader will have the 
less objection, when he considers, that the Exer- 
cises and the Key are necessary appendages to the 
Grammar ; and serve to illustrate and enforce, as 
well as to extend, its rules and positions. The three 
volumes are indeed iDtimately connected ; and con- 
stitute one uniform system of English Grammar. 

To the Tenth edition of the Key, the Author 
has added an Apologetical Preface, accounting for 
the additions and variations, which are to be found 
in the difierent editions of his grammatical works. 
He has also annexed to that edition of the Key, a 
copious J^hadetical Index to the Grammar, the 
Exercises, and the Key ; a work which he flatters 
himself will be generally useful ; and particularly 
acceptable to students whn have made some progress 
in the knowledge of grammar* 



GENERAL DIRECTIOJSrS 

FOR USING THE EXEECI8B8. 

1. As soon as the learner has committed to mem- 
ory, the definitions of the article and sabstantive, as 
expressed in the grammar, he should be employed 
in parsing those parts of speech, as they are arran- 
ged in this volume of the Exercises. 

2* The learner should proceed, in this manner, 
through all the definitions of the parts of speech 
contained in Etymology, regularly parsing the exer- 
cises on one definition, before he applies to another. 

3. As the pupil will then be able to understand 
all the rules in Orthography, he should be directed 
to correct, in regular order, the orthographical ex- 
ercises attached to the particular rules. 

4. In this sts^ of his progress, he may vary his 
employment^ by occasionally parsing the promiscu- 
ous exercises, contained in the ninth section of the 
chapter of Etymological Parsing, and by writing the 
plurals of nouns, &c. in the eighth section of the same 
chapter. 

5« Wlienthe first rule of Syntax is committed to 
memory, the correspondent exercise in parsing, 
should be performed. Then the sentences of false 
syntax, under the rule, should be corrected, in 
writing. In this manner, both as to parsing and 
correcting, all the rules of Syntax should be treated, 
proceeding regularly according to their order. The 
pupil may now be, occasionally^ employed in cor- 
recting the promiscuous exercises in Orthography* 

6. The preceding directions (except those upcp 
Orthography) respect only the leading rules of tfe 
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Gramnmr, which are printed in the larger type. 
When the exercises on those general rules are com-, 
pletedy and not before, the learner is to apply to the 
first subordinate rule, contained in the smaller type. 
He is to read it very attentively, assisted by die 
teacher's explanations ; and afterwards correct, in 
writing^ the folse construction of the exercises be- 
longing to it Thus, he is to proceed rule by rule, 
till the whole is finished."^ The learner should now 
be^ occasionally, employed in parsing the promiscu- 
CUB exercises, contained in the eighth section of the 
chapter on Syntactical Parsing. 

7. When the student has corrected all the exer-i 
cises appropriated to the particular rules, he should 
regularly proceed to rectify the promiscuous Exer<t 
cises, in syntax and punctuation. In this employ, 
he should write over each correction, the number of 
the rule, principal or subordinate, by which he con- 
ceires the correction ought to be made. 

8. After this progress, the learner will be qualified 
to enter on the Exercises respecting perspicuous and 
accurate writing. In this part^ he is to proceed in a 
manner as similar to the preceding directions, as the 
subject will admit. 

9. When alV the Exercises have been regularly 
corrected, in mritingj it would tend to perfect the 
pupil's knowledge of the rules, and to give him an 
habitual dexterity in applyii^ them, if he were oc* 
casionally desired to correct, verbally j erroneous 
sentences purposely selected from different parts of 
the book ; to recite the rules by which they ai« 
governed ; and, in his own language, to detail the 
reasons on which thecorrections are founded. The 



* The inpil ought to review eveiy leading ruloi and agrin rectify a few 
or ttieteiiteiioes under it, before he enters on its mftoreimaie rales and their 

ffAiwaanonflAni AvtonmoAa 
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following examples will give the stodent an idea of 
the manner, in which he is to make the verbal cor- 
rections. 

** The man is prudent which speaks little." 

This sentence is incorrect ; because which is a pro- 
noun of the neuter gender, and does not agree in 
gender with its antecedent man, which is masculine. 
But a pronoun should agree with its antecedent, in 
gender, &c. according to the fifth rule of Syntax. 
fFhich should therefore be who^ a relative pronoun 
agreeing with its antecedent man ; and the sentence 
should stand thus : << The man is prudent who speaks 
little." 

<« After I visited Europe, I returned to America.'' 

This sentence is not correct ; because the verb 
visited is in the imperfect tense, and yet used here 
to express an action, not only past, but prior to the 
time referred to by the verb returned^ to which it 
relates. By the tibirteenth rule of syntax, when 
verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time should be observed. The 
imperfect tense visited should, therefore, have been 
had visitedj in the pluperfect tense, representing the 
action of visiting^ not only as past, but also as prior 
to the time of returning. The sentence corrected 
would stand thus : *^ After I had visited Europe, I 
returned to America." 

<< This was the cause, which first gave rise to such 
a barbarous practice." 

This sentence is inaccurate. The wov^s first and 
rise have here the same meaning ; and the word such 
is not properly applied. This word signifies of that 
kind: but the author does not refer to a kind or spe- 
cies of barbarity. He means a degree of it : and 
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therefore the word so^ hist^ad vtstfchf ought to have 
been used. The words cause and gave rise^ are also 
tautological: one of them should, consequently, 
be omitted* The sentence corrected would stand 
thus: ** This was the orjginal cause of so barbarous a 
practice:" or, " of a practice so barbarous.'* 

10. As parsing is an exercise of great import- 
ance to^ the pupil, it should be continued, regularly; 
through the whole course of his grammatical in-^ 
struction. 

1 ] . To the learner who has not the aid of a teach- 
er, the Ket/ is indispensable. But it should, on no 
occasion, be consulted, till the sentence which is to 
be rectified, has been well considered, and has re- 
ceived the learner's best correction. 
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EXERCISES. 

PART I. 

ExBRCISfiS IK PaRSIM* 

CHAP: L 

Exercises in Faruko, as it fespeeSs Ettmologt 
alone. 

SeetteGteauBW^ p. 109. 

SECT. I. 

'Etymological Parsing Table. 

What part of speech? 

\. AaarticU!. What kind? Why? 

2. A substantive. Common or proper ? What gen* 

der? Number? Case? Why? 
S. Jn adjective. What degree of comparison ? To 

what does it belong ? Why an^djective ? 

4. 4 pronoun. What kind? pevsM? Gender? 

Number? Case? Why? » 

5. A verb. What kind ? M<*d ? Tense ? Nttmber ? 

Person ? Why ? If a parUciple, Why ? ac* 
tive or passive ? 

6. An adverb. Why is it an adverb? 

7. A preposition. Why a preposition ? 

8. A conjunction. Why? 

9. An intetjeetiorr. Why ? 

B 2 
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SECT. IL 

specimen of Etymological Paning* 

'' Hope aiiimate& as." * ^. 

Hope is a common substatitive, of the neuter gen«* 
der, the third person, in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. [Decline the substantive.^ Ani- 
mates is a regular verb active, indicative mood^ pre^ 
sent tense, third person singular* [Repeat theprc" 
sent tense, the imperfect tense^ and the perfect par- 
ftV^/e ; and sometimes conjugate the verh entirefyj] 
Mr* is a personal prono^^y first person plnrai, and in 
the objective case. [Decline the pronoun,] 

" A peaceful mind is virtue's reward." 

A is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective. 
[Repeat the degrees of comparison.] Mind is a com-^ 
mon substantive, of the nenter gender, the third 
person, in the singular number, and the nominative 
case. [Decline the substantive.] Is is an irregular 
verb neuter, indicative moqd, present tense, andlhe ' 
third person singular, [nipeat the present, tense^ the 
imperfect tense j and the participle ; and &€tasianallf/ 
cofii'ugate the verb entire It/.] Virtue*$ h p: common 
suiSfetantiverof the neuter gender, <he third person,, 
in the lingular number, and the possessive case. 
[DecKim-^e ^ij^tantive.] Reward is a common sub- 
steijjyve, of thSteutcrgender, the third person, in the 
singQ&r number, and jfcg npminative case. 

■^' Article and\^!mbstantive. .' 

A biish An abbess 

A tree , An owl 
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A flower 

An apple 

An orange 

An almond 

A hood 

A house 

A hunter 

An hour 

An honour 

An hoetlet 

The Garden 

The fields 

The rainboW^ 

The clouds 

The scholars' duty 

The horizon 

Virtue 

The vicetf 

Temperance 

A variety 

George 

The Rhine 

A prince 

A rivulet 

The Humber 

Gregbry 

The Pope 

An inclination 

The undertaking 

Penelope 
^ . Constancy ^ 

An entertainment 

A fever ' 
The stars 
A comet 
A miracle . 
A prophecy 
Depravity 



A building 

The weavers* company 

Europe 

The sciences 

Yorkshire 

The planets 

The sun 

A volume 

Parchment 

The pens 

A disposition 

Benevolence 

An oversight 

A design 

The governess 

An ornament 

The girls' school 

A grammar 

Mathematics 

The elements 

An eart^iquake 

The king^s prejpgfitive 

Africa '' 

The continent 

Roundness 

Adeclfvitv 

Blackncs^l^ !* 

An elevat^; 

The conquetor*-' 

An Alexander 

Wisdom 

America . 

The Ccbsars 

The Thames 

A river 

The shadows 

A vacancy 

The hollow 
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The constitution 

The laws 

Beauty 

A consumption 



▲n idea 
A whim 
Something 
Nothing 



SECT. IV. 



ArticlCf Adjectivef and Substantive. 



A good heart 
A wise head. 
A strong body. 
An obedient son. 
A diligent scholar. 
A happy parent. 
Shady trees. 
A fragrant flower. 
The verdant fields. 
A peaceful mind. 
Composed thoughts. 
A serene aspect. 
An afiable deportment 
The whistling winds. 
A dignified character. 
A pleasing address. 
An open countenance. 
The candid reasoner. 
Fair proposals. 
A mutual agreement 
A plain narrative. 
An historical fiction. 
Relentless war. 
An obdurate heart 
Tempestuous passions. 
A temper unhappy. 
A sensual mind. 
The babbling brook. 
A limpid stream. 



' A boisterous sea. 
The howling tempest 
A gloomy cavern. 
Rapid streams. 
Unwholesome dews. 
A severe winter. 
A useless drone. 
The industrious bees. 
Barmless doves. 
The careless ostrich. 
The dutiful stork. 
The spacious firmament. 
Cooling breezes. 
A woman amiable. 
A free government. 
The diligent &rmer, 
A fruitful field. 
The crowning harvest. 
A virtuous conffict 
A final reward. 
Peaceful abodes. 
The noblest prospect 
A profligate Ufe. 
A miserable end. 
Regions gloomy. 
An incomprehensible sub- 
ject. 
A controverted point. 
Thecool sequestered vale. 
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•I'he devious walk. 
A winding canal. 
Tbe serpentine river. 
A melancholy fact* 
An interesting history. 
A happier life. 
The woodbine's fra- 
grance. 
A cheering prospect. 
An harmonious sound. 
Fruit delicious. 
The sweetest incense. 
An odorous garden. 
The sensitive plant. 
A convenient mansion. 
Warm clothing. ' 
A temperate climate. 
Wholesoqse aliment. 
An affectionate parent. 



A garden enclosed. 

The ivy-mantled tower. 

Virtue's fair form. 

A mahogany table. 

Sweet-scented myrtle. 

A resolution wise, noble, 
disinterested. 

Consolation^s lenient 
hand. 

A better world. 

A cheerfuli good old man. 

A silver tea-urn. 

Tedder-looking charity. 

My brother's wife's mo- 
ther. 

A book of my friend^s. 

An animatingywell-found- 
ed hope. 



SECT. V. 
Pronoun and verb, Sec. 



I am sincere. 
Thou art industrious. 
He is disinterested. 
We honour them. ■ 
You encourage us. 
They commend her. 
Thou dost improve. 
He assisted me. 
We completed our jour- 

nev. 
Our hopes did flatter us. 
They have deceived me. 
Your expectation has 

failed. 



Know yourselves. 

Let them advance. 

They may oflfend*. 

I can forgive.. 

He might surpass them. 

We could overtake him. 

I would be happy. 

You should repent. 

He may have deceived 
me. 

They may have forgot- 
ten. 

Thou mightst have im- 
proved. 
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The accident bad hap- We dicrald bave coui- 

peoed. dered. 

He had resigned hiniaelf. To lee the son U plaaianC. 
Their fean will detect To live well is honouos 

them. able. 

You shall submit. To have conquered bim^ 

They will obey us. self was bis highest 

Good humour shall pre- praise. 

vaiL Promotiog othen^ wel- 

He will have determined, fiure^ they advanced 
We shall have agreed. their own interest. 

Let me depart He lives respected. 

Do you instruct him. Haviog resigned his of- 
Frepure your lessons. fice, he retired. 

liCt him consider^ They are discouraged. 

Letusimproveouiselves. He was condemned. 
We have been rewarded. The book is his ; -it was 
She had been admired. mine* 
Virtue will be rewarded. These are youn^ those 
The person will have are ours. 

been executed, when Our hearts are deceitful. 

the pardon arrives. Your conduct met their 
Let him be animated. approbation. 

Beyouentrei^d. None met who could 

Let them be prepared. avoid it. 

It can be enlarged. His esteem is my honomr. 

You may be discovered. Her work does her ere* 
He might be convinced. dit. 
It would be caressed. Each must answer the 

1 may have been deceiv- question. 

ed. Every heart knows its 

They might have been own sorrows. 

honoured. Which was his choice? 

To be trusted, we must It was neither. 

be virtuous. Hers is finished, thine is 

To have been admired, " to do. 

availed him little. This is what I feared, 



Ridiculed, despised, per- That is the (bing which 

secuted, he maintain- I desired. 

ed his principles. Who can preserve him- 

Bdng reviled, we bless, self? 
Having been deserted, he Whose books are these ? 

became discouraged. Whom have we served? 
The sight being new, he Some are negligent, 

startled. others industrious. 

This uncouth figure start- One may deceive one's 

led him. self. 

I have searched, I have All have a talent to im- 

found it. prove. 

They searched those Can any dispute it? 

rooms j he ^vas gone. Such is our condition. 

SECT. VL 
Adverbi PrepOiitioriy Conjunctioriy and Interjection. 

I have seen him once. When will they arrive ? 
perhaps twice. Where shall we stop ? 

Thirdly, and lastly, I Mentally and bodily, we 
shall conclude. are ciufpnsly and won- 

This plant is found here, derM^tbttned. 
and elsewhere. They tmirelled through 

Only to-day is properly France, in baste, to- 
ours. wards Italy. 

TTie task is already per- From virtue to vice, the 

t formed. progress is gradual. 

We could not serve him By diligence and frugal- 
then, but we will here- ity we arrive atcom- 
after. petency. 

We often resolve, but We are often below our 
seldom perform. wishes, and above our 

He is much more promise desert. 
ing now than former- Some things makt |br 
ly. him, others a^inst 

him. 
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We are wisely and hap- 
pily directed. 

He has certainly been 
diligent, and he will 
probably succeed. 

How sweetly the birds 



Why art thou so heed- 



He is little attentive, nay, 
. absolutely stupid. 

We in vain look for a 
path between virtue 
and vice. 

He lives within- his in- 
come. 

The house was sold at a 
great price, and above 
its value. 

She came down stairs 
^ slowly, but went brisk- 
ly up again. 

His father, and mother, 
and uncle, reside at 
Rome. 

We must be temperate, if 
we would be healthy. 

He is as old as his class- 
mate, but not so learned. 

Charles is esteemed be- 
cause he is both dis- 
crejet and benevolent. 

We will stay till be ar- 
rives. 

He retires to rest soon, 
that he may rise early. 

We ought to be thankful, 
for we have received 
much. 



By this- imprudence, he 
was plunged into new 
difficulties. 

Without the aid of chari- 
ty, be supported him- 
self with credit. 

Of his talents much mig-ht 
be said; concerning 
his integrity, nothing. 

On all occasions, she be- 
haved with pi:opriety. 

Neither prosperity, nor 
adversity, has improy*- 
edhim. 

He can acquire no vir- 
tue, unless he make 
some sacrifices. 

Let him that standeth, 
take heed lest he fall. 

If thou wert his superior^ 
thou shouldst not have 
boasted. < 

He will be detected, 
though he deny the 
fact. 

If he has promised, he 
should act accordingly. 

She will tr^infigrese, un- 
less she be admonish- 
ed. 

If he were encouraged, 
he would amend. 

Though he condemn me, 
I will respect him. : 

Their talents are mom 
brilliant than useful. 

Notwithstanding his po- 
verty, he is a wise and 
worthy person. 
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Thopgh he k often ad^ 

vised, yet he does not 

reform. 
Beproof either softens or 

hardens, its object. 
Though he is lively, yet 

he i»nQt- volatile. 

peace! how desirable 
thou art ! 

1 have been often occu- 
, pied, alas ! \?ith trifles. 
Strange ! that we. should 

be so infiaituated. 
X)l the humiliations to 
which vice reduces us. 



K our desiies are mode- 
rate, our wants will 
be few. 

Hope often amuses, but 
seldom saitisBes ns^ 

Hark! how sweetly the 
woodlark sings ! 

Ah ! the delusions of hope. 

Hail, simplicity ! source 
of genuine joy. 

Behold ! how ple^^Mmt it 
is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! 

Welcome.again! my long 
lost friend. 



SECT, VII. 

J few instances o/thesamewor<Ps constituting seve^ 
ral of the parts of speech. 



Calnii was the day, and 
the scene deli^tful. 

We inay expect a calm 

. after SI storm. 

To pfWent^ passion,^ is 
easier than to o^Un it. 

Better :^ a li^le wijth con- 
tent, thsuj agre^tdeal 
with anxiety. 

The gay and dissolute 
think little of the mise- 
ries, which are steal- 

^ ing softly after them. 

A little attention will rec- 
tify some errors. 

Though he is out of dan- 
ger, he is still afraid. 



He laboured to still the 
tumult. 

Still waters are common- 
ly deepest. 

Damp air is unwhole- 
some. 

Guilt often casts a damp 
over our sprightliest 
hours. 

Sc^ bodies damp the 
sound much more than 
hard ones. 

Tho' she is rich and fair, 
yet she is not amiable. 

They are yet young, and 
must suspend their 
judgment yet a while. 

G 



m 
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Many persons are better 

than we suppose them 

to be. 
Tfaie few and the namj 

hxcvh their preposses- 
' sions. 
Few days pass without 

some clouds. 
Much money is corrupt- 
ing. 
Think much, and speak 

little. 
' He has seen niuch of the 

world, and been much 

caressed. 
His years are more than 

hers ; but he has not 

more knowledge. 
The more we are blessed; 

the more grateful we 

should be. 
The desire of getting 

more is rarely satis- 
fied. 
He has equal knowledge, 

but inferior judgment. 
She is his inferior in 

sense, but his ^ual in 

prudence. 
Every being loves its like. 
We must make a like 

space between the 

lines. 



Behave yourselves like 

men. 
We are too apt to Kke 

^rniciouB company. 
He may go or stay as he 

Jikes. 
They strive to learn. 
He goes to and fro. 
To his wisdom we owe 
• our privilegie. 
The proportion is ten to 

one. 
He has served them with 
' his utmost ability. 
When we do our utmost, 

no more is required. 

I will submit,,for I know 

subjnission brings peace. 

It is for our heaHh t6 be 

temperate. 
O ! for better times. 
I have a regard fo^ him. 
He is esteemed, both on 

his own account, and 

on that of ins parents. 
Both of them deserve 

prfdse; 
Yesterday was a fine day. 
I rode out yesterAiy. 
I shall write to-morrow. 
To-morrow tnay be 

brighter than to-day. 



SECT^ yiiL 



NounSy AdjectiveSf and Verbs^ to he declined, com- 
pared, and conjugated. 

Write, in the nominative case plural, the follow- 
ing nouns : apple, plum, orange, bnsh, tree, plant, 
convenience, disorder, novice, beginning, defeat, 
protuberance. 

Write the following substantives, in the nomina- 
tive case plural; cry, fly, cherry, fancy, glory, duty, 
boy, folly, play, Uly, toy, conveniency. 

Write the foUowing nouns in the possessive case 
angular : boy, girl, man, woman, lake, sea, church, 
lass, beauty, sister, bee, branch. 

Write the foUowingin the nominative case-plural : 
loaf, shea^ self, muff, knife, stuf^ wife^ staf^ wolf* 
half, calf, shelf, life. 

Write the following in the possesdve case plural : 
brother, child, man, woman, foot, tooth, ox, moose, 
goose, penny. ! * 

Write the following nouns in the nominaiiveand 
possessive cases plural: wife, chief, die, stois^ city, 
river, prooi^ archer, master, cructh, mouth, baker, 
distaff. 

Write the possessive singular and plural of the 
pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it, who, and other. 

Write the objective cases, singular and jdural, of 
the pronpuns, I, thou, he, she, it, and who. 

Compare the foUowing adjectives ; fair, grave, 
bright, long, short, tall, white, deep, strong, poor, 
rich, great. 

Compare the following adjectives : amiable, mo* 
derate, disinterested, fevourable, gratefii], studious^ 
attentive, negligent^ industrious, perplezmg. 

Write tihe following adjectives, in the comparative 
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degree : near, far, little, Iqw, good, indifferent, bad, 
worthy, convenient. 

Write the following adjectives in the superlative 
degree: feeble, bold, good, ardent, cold, bad, base, 
little, strong,' late, near, content. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, present tense : beat, gain, read, eat, walk, 
desire, interpose. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the potential 
mood, imperfecttense: fear, hbpe, dream, fly, con- 
sent, improve, controvert 

Conjugate the following verbs in the subjunctive 
mood, perfect tense: drive,^ prepare, starve, omit, 
indulge, demonstrate. 

Copjugatie t^e following wor^s in the imperative 
mood: believe, dfepart, invent give, abdisb, con- 
trive. 

Write the following verbs in the infinitive mood, 
present and perfect tenses: grow, decrease, live^ 
prosper, separate, incommode. 

Write the present, perfect, and compound parti- 
cijples, bf the following verbs : confess, disturb, 
please, know, begin, sit, set, eat, lie, lay. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the indicative 
mood, present and perfect tenses of the passive 
voice : honour, abase, amuse,^ slight, enlighten, dis- 
please, envelop, bereave. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the indicative 
mood, pluperfect and first future tenses : fly, con- 
trive, know, devise, choose, come, see, go, eat, 
grow, bring, forsake. 

Write the following verbs in the present and im- 
perfect tenses of the potential and subjunctive moods: 
know, shake, heat, keep, give, blow, bestow, be- 
seech. 

Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, 
imperfect and secdnd future tenses, of the passive 



vcrioe : slay^ draw, crown, tfarowi defeat, grinds hear, 
divert. 

Write the foUoviag verbs in the Becond and third 
pensons singular of alt ttie tenses in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods : approve, condemn^ monxn, 
freeze, kdow, arise, driv^ bloir, investigate. 

Form the following verbs in the infinitive and im- 
perative moods, with their participles, all in the pas- 
sive voice : embrace, draw, defeat, smite. 

SECT- IX. 

Profniscuaus Exercises in Etymological Parsing. 

Ik your whole behaviour, be humble and obliging. 

Virtue is the universal charm. 

True politeness lias its seat in the heart 

We should endeavour to please, rather than to 
shine and dazzle. 

Opportunities occur daily for strengtheahig in 
ourselves the habits of virtiK. 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants of 
others. 

A good mind is unwilling to give pain to either ' 
man or beast. 

Peevishness andipanion often prodae^ from tri- 
fles, the most serious mischiefs. . . 

Discontent often nourishes passions^ equally ma- 
lignant in the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is created by 
ourselves. 

A passion for revenge, has always been consider- 
ed a?, the mark of a little and mean mind t 

If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our 
dangers. 

To our own failings we are commonly blind. 

The friendships of young persons, are often found- 
ed on capricious likings 

C 2 
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In your youihfiil amuflementfl, let no oQfUniessbe 
found. 

En^ve on your mindfl this sacred rule ; ^ Do 
uiito others, ae you wish that they should do unto 
you." 

Truth and candour possess a powerftd charm : 
they bespeak universal favour. 

After the first departure from sincerity it is sei- . 
dom in our power to stop : one artifice ygeneraUy 
leads on to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth, with a proper mix- 
ture of serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind, and 
cheerful. 

Let no compliance with the intemperate mirth of 
others, ever betray you into profane sallies. 

In preparing for another world, we must not 
neglect the duties of this life. 

The manner in which we employ our present time 
may decide our future happiness or misery. ' 

Happiness does not grow up of its own accord : 
it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition 
of labour and care. 

A plain understanding is often joined with great 
worth. 

The brig^itest piarts are scmietimes foimd without 
virtue or honour. 

How feebiie are the attractions of the fairest form, 
when nothing within corresponds to them! 

Piety and virtue are partioularly graceful and be- 
con.ing in youth. 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that pro- 
fusion ofgood, which the Divine hand pours around 
us? 

There is nothing in human life more amiable and 
respectable, than the character of a truly humble and 
benevolent man. 
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What feelings are more uneasy and distressful, 
than the workings of sour and angry passions ? 

No man can be active in disquieting others, who 
does not, at the same time, disquiet himself. 

A life of pleasure and dissipation^ is an enemy 
to health, fortune, and character. 

To correct the spirit of discontent, let us consider 
how little we deserve^ and how much we enjoy. 

As far as happiness is to be found on earth, we 
must look for it, not in the world, or the things of 
the world ; but within ourselves, in our temper, and 
in our heart. 

Though bad men attempt to turn virtue into ridi« 
cule, they honour it at the bottom of their hearts. 

Of what small moment to our real happiness are 
many of those injuries which draw forth our resent- 
ment 

In the moments of eager contention, every thing 
is magnified and distorted in its appearance. 

Multitudes in the most obscure stations, are not 
less es^r in their petty broils, nor less tormented by 
their passions, than if princely honours were the 
prize for which they contend. 

The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the 
.mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle 
temper, and a peaceful life. Among the sons of 
Arife, all is load and tempestuous. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Exercises in Parbiitg, as it respects bath Ettmo- 
LOOT and Syntax, 

See the Granmar, p, 197. 



SECT. I. 

Syniactical Parsing Table. 

Article.^ Why is it tli6 definite article ? 
Why the indefinite ? 
Why onoitted ? Why repeated ? 
Siibstantive. Why is it in the possessive case ? 
Why in the objective case ? 
Why in apposition ? 
Why is the apostrophic s omitted ? 
Adjective. What is its substantive ? 

Why in the singular, why in the plural 

number? 
Why in the comparative degree, &c. ? 
Why placed after its substantive ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Pr&mmn. What is its antecedent 1 

Why is it in the siiignlar, why in tli^ 

plural number?- 
Why of the masculine, why of the fe- 
minine, why of'the neuter gender ? 
Why of the first, of the second, or of 

the third person ? 
Why is it tbei nominative case ? 
Why the possessive? Why the objec- 
tive? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Verb. Wliat is its nominative case ? 

What case does it govern ? 
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' : Why is ilin the singular? Why in the 
plural number ? 

Why in the first person, &c. ? 

Why is it in the infinitive mood ? 

Why in the subjunctive, Slc. ? 

Why in this particular tense ? 

What relation has it to another verb, 
in.pointof time? 

*Why do participles sometimes govern 
the objective case I 

Why is the verb omitted ? Why repeat- 
ed? 
Adverb* What is its proper situation ? 

Why is the double n^ative used ? 

Why rejected ? 
Preposition.WbsLt case does it govern ? 

Which is the word gov^ned ? 

Why this preposition ? 

Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
ConjunctionJVfhdX moods, tenses, or cases, does it 
connect? And why? What mood 
does it require? Why omitted ? Wbj 
repeated ? 
Interjection.'Why does the nominative case follow 
it? Why the objective? Why omit- 
ted? Why repeated? 

SECT. II. 

Specimen of Syntactical Parsing. 

" Vice degrades us." 

Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. Degrades is a regular verb ac- 
tive, indicative mood, present tense, third person sin- 
gukir, agreeing with Us nominative "vice,'* accord- 
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ing to RDLfe Id whidb sajs ; (here repeat the rule.) 
Us is a personal pronoun, first person plural, in the 
objective case, and governed by the active verb << de- 
grades,'' agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c 

' " He who lives virtuously prepares for all events.'^ 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, 
lingular number, and masculine gender. Who is a 
relative pronoun^ which has for its antecedent, << he," 
with which it agrees in gender and number, ac- 
cording to RULE V. which says, &e. Live;i a regular 
Verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, third 
person singular, agreeing with its nominative, ^ who," 
according to rule vi. which says, &c. Virtuously 
is an adverb of quality. Prepares a r^ular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, third person 
singular, agre^ng with its nominative, ^ he. " JFor 
is a preposition. AU is an adjective pronoun, of the 
indefinite kind, the plural number, and belongs to 
its sdbstantlve,. <* events," with which it agrees, ac- 
cording to RULE VIII. which says, &c. Events is a 
common substantive of the neuter gender, the third 
person, in the plural number, and tte objective case, 
governed by the preposition, << for," according to 
RULE XVII. which says, &c. 

"If folly entice thee, reject its allurements." 

Ijr is a copulative conjunction. FoUy is a common 
substantive of the neuter gender, the third person, 
in the singular number, and the nominative case. 
Entice is a r^ular verb active, subjunctive mood, 
present tense, third person singular, and is governed 
by the conjunction " if," according to rule xix. 
which says, &c. Thee is a personal pronoun, of the 
second person singular, in the objective case, govern- 
ed by ttie active verb " entice," agreeably to rule xt . 
which says, &c. Reject v& a regular active verb^ 
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imperative mood, second person singulari and agrees 
with its nominatire case, **tbou" implied. Its is a 
personal pronouni third person, singular ntimber, and 
of the neuter gender, to agree wiOi its sub^antive 
"folly," according to kule v. which says, &e« It 
18 in the possessive case, governed by the noun ** al- 
lurements," agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. 
Allurements is a common substantive, of the neuter 
gender, the third person, in the plural number, and 
the objective case, governed by the active verb, "re- 
ject," according to rule xi. which says, &c« 

SECT. III. 

Exercises on the firsts second, third and/ourtl Rules 
of Syntax.^ 

1. The contented mind q[ireads ease and cheer* 
fiilness around it. , 

The school of experience teaches many useftil 
lessons. 

In the path of life are many thorns, as well as 
flowers. 

Thou shouldst do justice to all men, even to 
enemies. 

2. Vanity and presumption ruin many a promif* 
ing youth. 

Food, clothing, and credit, are the rewards of in- 
dustry. 

He and William live together in great harmony* 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt from trouble. 
Wealth, or virtue, or any valuable acquiaitioD,^ 

not attainable l)y idle wishes^ 



* In parriog tfaeae ezeraets, the poi^I shoold repeat fbe ^spectSve Tole of 
Syntax, sod diow that it vppha ta th^ seBtenoe which he it fiBrong. 
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4. TbeBritish nation is great and generous. 
The company is assembled. It* is composed of 

persons possessing very different sentiments. 

A herd of. cattle, peacefully grazing, affords' a 
pleasjing ngbt 

SECT. IV. 

Exercises on the fifths sixths seventh^ and eighth 
Rules of Syntax M 

5. The man, who is faithfully attached to religion* 
may be relied on with confidence'. 

The vices which we. should especially avoid, are 
those which most easily beset us. 

6. They who are bom in high, stations, are not 
always happy. 

Our parents and teachers are the persons whom 
we ought, in aparticular inannfer^to respeot. . . 

If our friend is in trouble, we, whom he knows 
and loves, may console him. • ' . « ! 

7. Thou art the man who has improved his pri- 
vileges, and who will reap the reward. 

I am the person, who owns a fault committed, 
and who disdains to conceal it'by falsehood. 

8. That sort of pleasure weakens and debases the 
mind. .' ' ' ' . 

Even in these times, there are many persbn8,.wfao, 
from disinterested motives, are solicitaufi to promote 
the happiness of others. 

SECT. V. 

Exercises on the ninth, tenth y eleventhf and twelfth 
Rules of %nf ax.' 

9. The restless, discontented person, is not a good 
friend, a good neighbour, or a good subject. 



The young, the healthy, and the prosperous, 
Bbould not presume on their advantages. 

10. The scholar's diligence will secure the.tutor's 
approbation. 

• The good parent's greatest joy, is, to see his chil- 
dren wise and virtuous. 

11. Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice aiid 
folly debase us. 

Whom can we so justly love, as them wfio have 
endeavoured to make us wise and happy ? 

12. When a person has nothing to do, he is al- 
most always tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Cbai'les to do good : he loves 
to do it. 
We dare not leave our studies without permission. 

SECT. VI. 

Exercises on the thirteenth^ fourteenth^fifteenlth^sia:* 
teefUh, mid seventeenth Bates ^ ^ntaa:^ 

13. The business is, at last, completed ; but long 
ago I intended to do it. 

I expected to see the king, before he left Wind- 
sor. 

The jnisfortujie did happen : but we early hoped 
and endeavoured to prevent it. 

To have been censured by so judicious a friend, 
would have greatly discouraged me. 

14. Having earlv disgraced himself, he became 
mean and dispirited. 

Knowhig him to be my superior, I cheerfully sub- 
mitted. 

15. We should always prepare for the worst, and 
hope for the best. 

D 
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A young xnani so learned and virtuouti promiief 
to be a very useful member of society. 

When our virtuous friends die, they are not lost 
for ever ; they are only gone before us to a happier 
world. 

16. Neitherthreatenings, nor any promises, could, 
make him violate the truth. 

Charles is not insincere ; and therefore we may- 
trust him. 

17. From whom was that information received ? 
To whom do that house, and those fine gardens, 

belong? 

SECT. vn. 

Exercises on the eighteenth^ nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-first, and twenty-second Rules of Syntax. 

• 

18. He and I commenced our studies at the same 
time. 

If we contend about trifles, and violently maintain 
our opinion, we shall gain but few friends. 

19. Though James and myself are rivals, we do not 
cease to be friends. 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good manners, and 
virtue, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected, because he is upright abd 
obliging. 

20. These persons are abundantly more oppressed 
than we are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as he is, I am, . 
jperhapsi not less attentive than be, to study. 

21. Charles was a man of knowledge,' learning 
politeness, and religion. 

In our travels, we saw much to approve, and much 
to condemn. 



32. The bobk is improved by many useful cor« 
rections, alterations, and additions. 

She is more talkative and lively than ber brother, 
but not so well informed, nor so uniformly cheerful. 

SECT. VIIL 

Promscuous Exercises in Syntactical Parsivg, 

PROSE. 

D188IMDLA.TION in youth, is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age. Its first appearance is the fatal 
omen of growing depravity, and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, 
we shall be the prey of every loose inclination that 
chances to arise. Pampered by continual indul- 
gence, all our passions will become mutinous and 
headstrong. Desire, not reason, will be the ruling 
principle of our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending about 
the trifles of a day, while we ought to be preparing 
for a higher eicistence. 

How little do they know of the true happiness of 
life, who are strangers to that intercourse of good of- 
fi^ces and kind affections, which, by a pleasing charm, 
attaches men to one another, and circulates rational 
enjoyment from heart to heart! 

if we view ourselves, with all our imperfections 
and failings, in a just light, we shall rather be sur- 
prised at our enjoying so. many good things, than 
discontented, because there are any which we want. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, 
and pron[iotes the happiness of all around him. It 
is the clear and calm suqshine of a mind illuminated 
by piety and virtue. ^ 

Wherever • views of interest and prospects^ of 
return, mingle with the feelings of afTectioo, sen- 
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flibility* acts an imperfect part, and entitles lu to 
small share of commendation. 

Let not your expectations from the years that are 
to come, rise too high ; and your disappointments 
will be fewer, and more easily supported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favourite wish, 
so much as to live well. By continuing too long on 
earth, we might only live to witness a greater num- 
ber of melancholy scenes, and to expose ourselves to 
a wider compass of human wo. 

How many pass away some of the most valuable 
years of their lives, tost in a whirlpool of what can- 
not be called pleasure, so much as mere giddiness 
and folly ! 

Look round you with attentive eye, and weigh 
characters well, before you connect yourselves too 
closely with any who court your society. 

The true honour of man consists not in the mul- 
titude of riches, or the elevation of jank ; for ex- 
perience shows, that these may b^ possessed by the 
worthless, as well as by the deserving* 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its possessor* 
The flower is easily blasted. It is short-lived at the 
best; and trifling, at any rate, in comparison with 
the higher, and more lasting beauties of the mind.. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and bright* 
ens every object around us. It is In the sullen and 
dark shade of discontent, that noxious passions, like 
venomous animals, breed and prey upon the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into con- 
temptible obscurity, might have come forward to 
usefulness and honour, if idleness had not frustrated 
the effects of all their powerf. 

Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid stream, 
which stagnates in t|ie marsh, breeds venomous ani- 
mals and poisonous plants; and infects with pesti* 
lential vapours the whlole country ro'und it. 
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Disappointments derange, and overcome, vulgar 
minds. The patient and the wise, by a proper im- 
' provement, frequently make them contribute to their 
high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot take 
away what is most valuable, thepeajce of a good con- 
science, and the cheering prospect of a happy con- 
clusion to all the trials of life, in a betterwbrld. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with^ 
8o as to pursue revenge ; by the disasters of life, so 
asto sink into despair ; by the evil examples of the 
world, so as to follow them into sin. Overcome 
injuries, by forgiveness ; disasters, by fortitude ; evil 
examples, by firmness of principle. 

Sobriety of mind is one of Uiose virtues, which 
the present condition of human life strongly incul- 
cates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments, checks 
presumption ; the multiplicity of its dangers, de- 
mands perpetiial caution. Moderation, vigilance, 
and selfgovernnient, are duties incumbent on all ; 
but especially on such as are beginning the journey 
of life. > 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inexpres* 
sible; and can only be justly conceived by those 
who possess her. < The consciousness of Divine ap- 
probation and support, and the steady hope of future 
happiness, communicate a peace and joy, to which 
all the delights of the world bear no resemblance. 

If we knew how much the pleasures of this life 
deceive and betray their unhappy votaries ; and re- 
flected on the disappointments in pursuit, the dis- 
satisfaction in enjoyment, or the uncertainty of pos- 
session, which every where attend them ; we should 
cease to be enamoured with these brittle and tranr 
sient joys ; and should wisely fix our hearts on those 
virtuous attainments, which the world can neitlier 
give nor take away. 

*D 2 . 
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Order is Heav Va first law ; and this confest^ 
Some are, and mast be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise; bSt who infers from henee,. 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense^ 

Needful austerities our wills restrain ; 

As thorns fence in the tender plant from haraa. 

Season's whole pleasure, aH the joys of sense, 
lie in three words, health, peace, and competence;. 
Bni health consists with temperance alone; 
And peace, O Tirtne ! peace is all thy owb» 

On earth, nought precious is obtain'dj, 
But what is painful too ; ^ 

By travel and to travel bom, ^# 

Our sabbaths are but few. « 

Wbo noble ends by noble means obtttfUs, 
Or failing, snules in exile or in cbams, 
Like good Aurelius let him reigipf^or bleed 
like Socrates, that man is greCt indeed. 

Our hearts are fiftsten'd to this worid^ 

By strong and endiesa ties; 
But every sorrow cuta a string,. 

And urges us to rise. 

Oft pining eares in rich brocades are drest,. 
And ^amends glitter on an anxious breast. 

Teacb rac to fee^another's wo, 

To hide the fsult I see; 
That mercy I toothers show,^ 

That mercy show to me. 
This day be bread, and peacti my )bl ; 

All else beneath the sun. 
Thou know'st if best bestew'd or not^. 

And let thy will be done. 



Vice is a monster of m» frightfiil nueB^ 
As, to be hatedy needs bol to be seen: 
Tet seen too oft, familiar with ber face. 
We first endure, then pity* then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy potrer^ 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angeb could no morr. 

In fiiith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

To be resigu'd" when iUs betide, 
Patient when farours are denied, 

And pleas'd with favours given ; 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part. 
This is tft^at incense of the heart, 

Whose%ragrance smelb fo Heav^» 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but oomto iiot to the heart ^ 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and'of loiid husxas; 

And more true joy Marcellos exU'd feeb^ 

Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 

Far from th4^ madding crowd's ignoble strife^ 
Their sober wbbes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life^ > 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy^ 
I The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy. 
Is virtue's prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limb^ have tiorie 1dm to 3^onr door. 
Whose days are dwindle to the shortest spans 
(Ml ! give relief> and Heav*A will bless your store.^ 
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Who lireg to natare, rareljr can be poor: 
Who liFeg Co fancy/ oeyer can be neb. 

When young, life's jonrnej I began. 

The glitt'ringproBpectcbarm'dnij eves; 
I law, along W^ extended plain^ 
Joy after joy saceessiFe rise. 

Bat soon I foond 'twas all a dream ; 
^And leam'd the fond pursuit to shun 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 
And thousands daily are undone. 

•TRs greatly wise to talk with our past hours : 
And ask them, what report they bore to Heav'o. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee J 

A chance, direction which thou canst not see : 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial eril, universal good. 

Heav'n's choice is safer than our own : 
^ Ofases past inquire, 
• What the most formidable fate ; 
" To have our own desire." 

If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of Heaven he feeib, 
If o er the fields such lucid robes he spreads • 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is he unwise ? or^ are ye less than they * 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all (be blue etherial sky, 
And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display, * 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an Ahnighty hand. 
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Soon as the evening shades preyail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale^ 
And, nightly, to the list'ning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their tarn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, > 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

VHiat tho', in solemn silence, all 
MoTe round the dark terrestrial ball! ^ 
What tho' nor real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious Yoice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
^' TJie hand that made as is DiTine/ 
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PART fl. 

ElxcRciSEB IN Orthography. 

CHAP. I. 

Oqntainitig instances of false Orthography^ arrat^ed 
under the respective Rides* 

Grammur. p. 35. Key, p. K • 



'. RULE I- 

i Monosyllables ending with f, l^ or S| preceded by a 
single vomel^ double the final consonant; as^ staffs mil, 
passj Src, The only exceptions are^ pfy if aSj iSf has^ 
rvjuts^ yeSf hiSy this, uSy andtlw* 

^ It Is no great merit to Bpel properly ; but a great 
defect to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshiped liis Creator, leaning on the top 
of his st^f. 

We tmj place too little, as well as too much stret 
upon dreaois. 

Out* manners should be neither gros, nor exces- 
sively refioed. 

^ RUi.B II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but ty 1, or 
s, and preceded by a single vowelf never double tH$ 
-^nal consonant ; excepting only^ add, ebbf h/itfyfg^t 
odd^ err, inn, bunn, purr^ and buzz. *-;"• fi ' ' '' 
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A ekrr signifies a chariot of war, or a small car« 
tiage of burden. # 

In the naines of dnlggs and plants, the mistake jn 
a word may endanger life. 

Nor nndelightful is the ceaseless hinnm 

To him who muses throu^ the woods at noon. 

The fiifn of a fish is the limbi by which he balances 
his body, and moves in the water. 

Many a ti^pp is laid to insnare the feet of youth. 

Many thousand ftimilies are supported by the sim^ 
pie business of making mi^ttst 

RULE 111. 

Words ending with jyprecededby a conscnant^fonn 
theplur<Us of nouns^the persons ofverbs, verbal noutu, 
past participleSf comparatives^ and supfiriiUiveSf by. 
changing y into i; as spy, spies ; I carry ^ thou car- 
riest ; he carrieth or carries ; carrier j carried; hap- 
py ^ happier J happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains they, that i 
nu^ not be doubled ; asy carh^j carrying; imry^ bu" 
rying^ S-c. 

But y, preceded by a xiowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed ; aSj boy^ boys ; I cloy, he doys,^ 
cloyed. Sire. ; except in Idy, pay, and say ; from nhick ' 
are formed, laid, paid, and said; (md4heir compounds^ 
uniaid, unpaid, unsaid, Src. 

Gnomoar, p. 35, K^, p. 2. * 

We should subject our faneys to the £pv6mm6at 
of reason. '^^^'' 

If thou art seeking for the livingampngst the d^d> 
thou wearyest thyself in vain. 

If we' have dei^<^. cHirselves sinfiil p}eaiure% tro 
shall be gvei^ gainers in the end. - ^ r . 

We si^l not be the happyer for possefHsklg tal^ill^ 
an^M|i)^^^ ^iil^^ ^^ make a r^ht vm^f 

Tti^ truly good Mnd is not dismaled by j ' 
«ffliQ{^ or death. 
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BVhK IT. 

Words ending with j^ preceded by a conumanij up- 
m assuming an additional syllable beginning with a 
consonant^ commonly change y into i ; ai, happy^ hap- 
pilys happiness. But when y is preceded by a vawel^ 
it is very rarely changed in the additional syllable ; 
aSf coyy coyly ; boy^ boyish, boyhood; annoy ^ annoyed^ 
mnoyance s joy, joylesSf joyfulj ^o. 

GfMHMT, ^ 3$. K^, p. 2. 

' It is a great. blessing to have a souod mtiid, unin- 
fluenced by ^ncyful humours* 

Common calamities; and common blessings, fall 
beavyly upon the envious. 

The comelyness of youth are modeity and fine- 
ness ; of age, condescennon and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we become the 
destrpiers of our own peace. 

We may be plfti/ul, ^and yet innocent; .grave, and 
y«t corrupt. It is only from general ccuMluct, that 
our true character can be ^traied. 

RULS V. 

MonosyUableSj and words accented on the last syl- 
lable^ ending with a single consonant preceded by a 
single oowelf double that consonanty when they take 
another syllable beginning mth a vowel: as wit^ witty ; 
thin^ thimp^sh ; to qbet^ an abettoit ; to begin^ a begins 
ner. 

But if a diphthong precedes^ or the accent is on the 
preceding syHohle^the consonant remains single ; aSf 
tb toil, toiling ; to qffer^ an offering ; wtotd, maiden, 

.Onuumtr, p. 35. Key. i^ ^ 

When we bring the lawmaker into contempt, we 
have in efibct annuled his laws. 
' By deferiog our repentance, we accuRiulaie our 
sorrows. 

The pupils of a certain ancient philosopher, were 
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not, during their first years of study, ^erdliited to ask 
any questions. 

WiQalLMve.fliany ftfi^lu^fe and lapses tb lament 
and recover. •• 

There is no a^qtioil w itU which we are fisitt(§d, 
that may not be mpFov^d to our advantage. . 

The Christian : Lawgiver has^ prob^itted many 
things, which tb^ heathen phUofopbers alfo w^ 

:ritl£ vi. 

Words ending with any double letter but I, and tak- 
ing ness, less, ly, or ful, after them, preserve the let- 
ter double : as^ hamdessnessi carelessness j carelessly 
stiffly 9 successfuly distressful^ SrCm But thx^se words 
Tvhich end,, wit/^ double ly qn4 take ness,, less, ly, or 
ful, after them, generally qmit one I, asfutness, skil- 
lesSf fully, skiljulf &c. 

Gmounar, p. 36. Keyi p. 3. 

Restlesness of mind disqxiaiifies us, %oth for the 
enjoyment of peace, amd the performance of our 
duty. 

The arrows of caiymny .fall harailesly at the feet 
of virtue. 

The ro&d to the blisful regions, is as open to the 
peasant as to the king. • . 

A chillness or shivering of the body generally pre- 
cedes a fever. .. - . . 

, To recommend' Virtue to others, ' our Bgbtr must 
shine brightly, riot dually. 

The nlent stranger «t6od dimaz'd to see 
Contempt of we^th, and willful poverty. 

RULE VII. 

Nefe, less, ly, iand ful, added to words eMng with 
silent ^ydo not cut H off: as, paleness^ guileless, close- 
ly, peaceful, e:ccept in a few words : as, duly, truly f 
arvfuL 
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The ws^rmth of disputation, dealfoys tbat seisA^ 
ness of mind which is necessary to discover truth. 

AH these with ceaaless pnuse hk works behold, 
Both day and night 

Iriall our re&soninje^s, our minds should be sin- 
cerJy employed in the pursuit ef truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are pe- 
culiarly disgh^cful to youth of education. 

Tlie true worship of God is an important and aWe- 
ful service. ^ 

Wisdom alone is trt^ely feir r folly only appeanr so. 

BULK YllU 

Mentf added to words ending with sileni e, gene- 
rally preserves the e from elision: aSf abatement^ 
chastisement^ incitement^ Src The words judgment, 
abridgment f acknowledgment^ are deviations front the 
rule* 

Like othentemnntdions it changes y into ip when 
preceded by a consonant: as, accompany, accon^anir 
ment; merry, merriment 

Oramnar, p. 36, Kejr, p. 4. 

The fludy of the English J^nguage is making dai;^ 
ly adrancment. 

A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates im^ 
provment/ 

To shpn allorraentB is not hard, ^^ 

To minds resolv'd, forewara'd, and well prepar'd.^ 

' if . 

BULE IX. 

Able and ible, when incorporated into words end- 
ing ^h silent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, 
blamable ; cure^ curable; sense^ sensible, Src ; but if 
c or g soft comes before e in the original word, ^ 
e is then preserved in words compounded, with able : 
as, change, chaegeable ;peace^ peaceable, &c^ 
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- £Tery person and tbing connected with self, is apt 
to appear good and desif^able in our eyes. 
• Errors and 'misconduct'are more exc^seable in ig- 
norant, than in well-instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not revets^ible by those of 
men. 

Gratitude is a forcible and actire principle in 
good and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body, are 
not chargable upon us. 

,We are made to be serWcable to others, as well as 
to ourselves. 

HOLB X. 

WAen ing or isb is added to words evding with si- 
lent e, the e is almost universalltf omitted: as^ place^ 
placing; lodge^ lodging ; slavcj slavish ; prude^ pntr 
dish. 

An obiig^ing and humble diisposition, is totally un- 
connected with a servile and cringe ing humour. 

By solac^ing the sorrows of othVrs, the heart is 
Improved, at the same time that our duty Is per- 
formed. 

Labour and expense arq lost upon a droneisb spirit. 

The inadvertences of youth may be excused, but 
knaveish tricks should meet with severe reproof. 

ai7Lfi XI. 

Wordi taken irUo composition^ often drop those let- 
ters which mere superfluous in their simples : a$^ hand- 
fvly dunghily withal ^ alsfi, chilblain^forcteL 

■ ,. . ^ -^ 

Grammar, p. 36. Key, p. 5. . ^^ 

Love worketh no ill to our neighbour, afi*i^the 
fullfilliflgofthelaw. 
That which isspmetiapes expediefit, is ndl allways 

so. '•* ■. .■..: •'•*•. 
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Wejuajr be.httrtfuU^to otheitSyby ourexampli^ as 
well as by personal injuries. 

Whese diligence opens the door of the uoder- 
standingf and impartiality keeps it, truth find3'an en- 
' trance and a weU^me too. 

CHAP. II. 

Containing instances of false OKTHOGftAFHir, pro- 
micaqusiy disposed. 

SeetheKejip. 5. 

As the learners must be supposed to be tolerably 
versed in the spelling of words in very familiar use, 
the Compiler has generally selected, for the follow- 
ing exercises, such words as are less obviously erro- 
neous, and in the use of which young persons are 
more likely to commit mistakes. Though the in- 
stances wl^lch he gives of these deviations are not 
very numerous, yet, it is presumed, they are exhi- 
bited with sufficient vari®^', to show th^ necessity of 
care andattentisiiin^QOi^ineteitters and syllables ; 
and to excite the ingenious student td itiVestigate the 
principles and rules of our Orthography, as well as 
to distinguish the exoeptions and variations which 
every where attend them. 

In rectifying these exercises, the coinpitet has 
been governed by Doctor Johnson*8 Dictionary, as 
the standarcf t>f propriety. This work is, indisputa- 
bly, the best authoritjr f&r the Orthography of the 
English language ; though th^ author, in some in- 
stances, has made decisions, Whiehari^ not generally 
approved, amlfor whkb ii is not easy to account. 

SECT. I. 

K€y»p.5. 

Neglect no'oppurtunity of doing good« . 
Xo man qa& stcdily build upon accidents^ 

How shall we keep, whatMeeping or awake, 
-"^aker may surprize, a strojnger take ? 
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Neither time nor roisfoctunes should emze the ro 
memberaoce of a frieDd. ^ 

Moderation should preside,, both in the kitcLin 
and the parlo^. 

bhall we reei^e good at the Divine hand, and 
shall we not recieve evil ? 

In many designs, we may su^de and be misera- 
ble, ^ 

We should have settee and virtue enough ro rc- 
cef d froiii our demands, when they appear to be un- 
reBonable, 

All our comforts prouede from the Father of 
Goodness. 

The ruin of a slate is generally proceeded by a 
universal deg^naracy cf manners, and a contempt of 
religion. 

His father omited nothing in his eductaion, that 
might render him virtuous and useful!. 

The daw in the fable was dressed in pilferred or* 
naments. 

A favour cck^fered witbdelicacy, doubles the obli- 
gation. 

They tempted their Creator, and limlUed the 
Holy One of Izrael. 

y The precepts of a good education have often re- 
cured in the time of need. 

We are frequently benefitted by what we have 
dreaded. . 

[. It.i^ jdp, great, virtue to live lovejingly with good 
natured and meek persons. ^ 

The Christian religion gives a more lovly cha* 
racter of God, than ai^y religion ever (ii(|, 

Wiibout sinsterous views, they are dextrous ma- 
pagjBFB of their own interest. 

Any thing commited to the trust and care of ano* 
ther, isadej^sit. 

Here fink|»h'd he, and all that be ^ m«id^ 
Vleu'd and beheld! All was in^el^ giK^d^ 
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It defierves our best ski^^o en^ire^intb those rules 
by which we may guide our judgement. 

Food, eloth^ing, and hikbitations, are the rewards 
of industry. 

If'we lie no restraint upon oar lusts, no contn^ul 
upon our apei^tes and passions, they will hurry us 
into guilt and misery. 

An independant is one who, in religious affkirs, 
holds that every congregation is a complect Church : 

Receive his council, and seciirly move : 
Entrust thy fortune to the Power ahove. 

Following life in cretqres we dist^ct, 
We' lose ttk^the moment we detect 

The acknowJedgement of our transgressions mu* 
pre6<Mie the forglvness of them. 

Ji^tcious abridgements often aid the studys of 
youth. 

Examine how thy hu^or is enc^n'd. 
And which the ruleing passion of thy mind- 



-He fault^rs at the question : 



His fears,>his words, his looks, declare him guilty. 

Calieoe Is a thin cloth made 6f cotton ; sometimes 
stained with lively colors. 

To promote iniquity in others, is nfearly the same 
'as being the acte^rs of it ou\selvs. 

The gtasier'sbusiness-was unknown to theantients. 

The antecedant, in gramraer, is the uotm or pro- 
noun to which the relative refers. 

SECT. II.. 

Be not affipaid pf the wicked : they are under ihk 
controul of Providejice. Consciousness of guilt 
may justly afright us. 

Convey €o otWrs no iM^^ifcef Which ydu would 
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• MlEiDy are weighed in the bdllance, and found 
wanting. \ 

How many di8a{iK>intnient8 have, in their conse- 
quences, saved a man from ruin ! 

. A weH-poised mind makes a chearful countenance* 

A certain housbpider planted a vitayard, but tlie 
misn imj^oyed in h made ungriUefull returns. 

Let us sfaow.diili^ence in every laudibte under- 
taking. . , . 

Gin^pn is the fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
iland of Ceylon. 

A ram will bH| with his head, though he be 
brought up tame, and never saw the action. 

We per die ve a piece of silver in a bagpn, when 
-water is poured on it, though we could cot discover 
it before. 

Virtue imb^lms tbe memory of the good. 

The king of Great Briiuin is a iimilted monarch ; 
and the Briitifh nation »free people. 

Tbe phisiclan may dispence (he medi^cin, but Pro* 
vidence alone can bless it. 

" In many persuitswe imbark with'pleasure, and 
land sorrowfiilfy. 

Rocks, mountains, and xravems, are of indispen- 
-rible use, both to tbe earth and to man** 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best coa- 
diti6n, when their' is the least noize or! buz in it 

The roughnesses found on our enterance into the 
paths of virjtue and learning, grow smoother as we 
advance. 

That, which was once the most beautiful! spot of 
Italyv Coyerred w itfa pal laces, imbeiy shed by princei^ 
and cell^rated by poets,, has now nothing to show 
but ruins. ^ 

Batterring rams were antgBHtly used to beat down 
the.vvalis^of a.cits'i . •■ 

Jock^ signifies a man wfio rides horses In a racej 
or who deals in horses. • . « . 



The barmles!^s8 of many animals^ zxiA the inj^y- 
inent which they have of life, should plead for them 
against cruel used^* « 

We may be very bu3^, to no unefHi^i purpose^ 

We cannot plead in abato^iit of our guilt, that 
we are ignorent of our duty. 

Genuine charity, bow liberal soever it may be, 
will never impov^ish ourselves. If we sew sp^re- 
ingly, we shall reap acordingly. 

However disagreeable, we must resoli^tly perform 
our duty. 

^ A fit of sickness is often a kir)d chastiai^nt and 
disciplin, to moderate our affection for the things of 
Xhis life. 

It is a hap(»yness to young persons^ when they are 
preserved from the snares of the world, as in a gar- 
den inclosed. 

Health and peace, the most valuei^Ie posessionp, 
are obtained at small ex|)e«^ce. , 

Incence signifies perfumes ei^rhailed by fire, and 
made use of in religious ceremonies. 

True happyness is an enn^my to pomp and nolze. 

Few reflexions are more distnc^sing, than those 
which we make on our own ingratitudhe. 

There is an inseperable connection between piety 
andvirtuf*. 

Many aciions have a fair complection, which have 
not sprung from virtue. 

Which way soever we turn£)ur8elvF, we are U^ 
countered with sensible demonstrations of a Deityw 

If we forsake the ways of virtue, we cannot aljedge- 
any color of igiR>rance, or want of instruction. 

SECT. III. 

Key, p. 9. 

There are more cultiWer&of die eiirtb, IJian of 
their own heartf. 
Man is incomj^sed with'dangerfi innumerable* 
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War is attended wilb-distretfal and dessol^ing ef- 
fect. It is confeiipdky the scorye of our aogry pa»- 

The earth is the Lord's, and the fullj^sB thereofi 

The barv^t tri^y is plentd|pns» but the laborers 
are few. ^ 

The. greater, our iiici|nents to evil, the greater 
<wjll be oul* viotory audneward. 

We should not inconrage persons to do vBajt tbqr 
•belei^e to Be wrong. . 

Virtue is placed between two eztrdamsy which aris 
both equally blaiii|^able/ . 

We should coutmu^Uy have the gi^l in our view, 
which iwould direct u^ in the race. • 

The gdlBils were forced open, and the prisoners 
set free. ' '' 

It cadHot be said that we are charitible donors, 
when our gifts proceed from selfish motives. 

Stra^btisthe gate, md narrow the way, that lead 
o life eternal. 

Im^tity leiups us stf^it forward, disdaining kH 
doublings,- and crooked paths. * 

Licenciousness and crimes pave the way tp ruin. 

Words are the countres of wise men, but the mor 
ney of fools. ^ 

Recompence to no man evil for evil. 

He was an excellent persoil ; a mirrour of antient 
faith in early youth. 

Meekness contr^uls our angry passions ; candor, 
our severe judgements. 

He is not only a descendeut from pious ancesters, 
but an inberiter too of their virtues, 

A dispensatory is the place where medicines are 
dispensed : a dispensary is a book in which the com- 
position of them is described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requisit 
in testam^gutory executors. 

To be faithfull among the faithless, argues great 
strength of principal. 
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Mountains appear to be like so many wen^'or 
unaHiral protuberaucii^ on the face of the earth. 

In some places the sea iacroa^hes upon the la.nd ; 
in others, the land upon the sea. 

Philosophers agreed in despmng riches, as the 
incumberances of life. ^ 

. Wars are . regulated robbes^ies and pyracies. 

Fishes encrease more than beasts or tmds, as ap- 
pears from their nnmrons spaun. 

The piramids of Egypt have stood more tlan 
three thoimncl yearfr 

Precepts have small influence, when not infofped 
byexaoifde. 

How has kind Aeav'n adom'd the happy land, 
And BCatt^r'd blessings with a wasti^l hand ! 

A friend exaggar^tes a man's virtues^ an enemy 
enflames his crimes. 

A witty and humourpus vein has often pr^^uced 
ennenaies. 

Neither pleasure no>r l>^2ine6S sheuld iegrfxss our 
time and afTectipns ; proper seasons should be 
alotted for rettrment. 

Jt is laudal^le to enquire before we determin. ; 

Many have been visitt^d with afflictions, who 
have not profitted by them. 

We may be succisful, and yet. disappdinledi 

, SECT. IV. 

Key, p, li. 

The experience of want inhances the value of 
plenty. 

To maintain opinions stifly, is no ^vidfence of 
their.truth, or ofournjoderation., 

Horehound has been famous for it^. m^^^inal 
qualities ; but it Is now little, used. 

The wicked are often ensnarec} in (be trap \\'hk]i 
they lie for others^ ' ^' 
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It is hard to say what diseases are ouisable : ihe^ 
are all under the guidf nee of Heaven. 

instructors should not only be skilful! In those 
sciences which they teach ; but have ski^ in the me* 
tbod of teachings and patience in the practise* 

Science strengthens and ini|irges the minds of men. 

A steady mind may reVi^^ coi|ncil : but there is 
no hold on a changtble hunn(pur. 

We may enure obrs^lvs by custom, to bear the 
extremities of whether without injury. 
Excessive mer^jpoent is the parent of gr^f. 

Air is sensaV^le to the touch by its motion, and by 
its resist^ce to bodies moved in it. 

A polite address is sometimes the cloke of malice. 

To practice virtue is the sure way to love it. 

Many things are plausl^ble in theory^ which fail in 
practise. , . ; 

Learning and knowlege inust be attained by slow 
degrees: and are the reward only of dilligence and 
patience* * 

We should study to live, peac^ibly with all men. 

A soul that can secnrly death defyy 
And count it nature's privll«dg6 to die. 

Whatever promotes the interest of the soul, is also 
con^lisive to our preseJPt felicity. 

Let not the stress of virtue afijgfat op ; she will 
soon become aiifiable. 

The spatiouB firmament on Mgh, : 
With all theblu<> ^eri^l sky, 
And spangled he&y'ps, a shiiieiog fram«i 
Their great Orig^nel prochiiae. 

Passion is the drunkeness of the mind: it super* 
cedes the workings of reason. 

If we are sincere^ we may be assured of an advo- 
cate lo intersede for us. 

Weought not to consitfer the enciieaj^e of anotber's 
reptttation^ as a diminution of our own. 
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/ from acrid huniVrs. 

Jutifql and accomplished, are. too . apt to 
ixipur rather than virtue. 
The peazapt's cab})iD contaiiia as much contend 
aa the ^yereip's pall^e^ 

TruQ Yslof promts the feeble» and bumbles the 
opprea^r. 

Davidi the son of Jesse, was a wise and valiant 
man. 

Propli^ies and miracles proclapied Jesiis Christ 
to be theSftvior of the w orld. 
' Esau sold his birthright for a sa^ry mess of p0fr. 
tage. 
A regular apd rirteoi^ education, is am in^gee m- 
, able blessing* 

Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part ; there, all the honor lies. 

The rigor of monkish discipl^n often conceals 
great depravity of heart. 

We should recojlect, that however favorable we 
may be to oiirselvei^ we are rigouitiusly examined 
by others. * 

'. '■ > - ■ SECT. V.- 

'Virtue can' render youthj as well as old age, ho- 
norable. 

Rumor often teHgfiketadesi 

Weak minds are ruBedlbytriffliiig things. 

The cabnge-tiee is very cbmmph in thd Caribbee 
Hands, where it grows to a prodigious heightb."^ 
' Yisit t^e sic)^ feed the hungry,'cloath the nailed. 

His smiles and tears^ are -too^ artifitial to be. relief 
on. 

The most essensial virtues of a Christian, ^are iQVf 
to God and beni^ol^nce to man* 

We should be chearful without levity. 
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A calei^der signifies a r^i0ter of the year ; and a 
calefi^ar^ a press in -which cIo<|iiers smooth their 
cb>tb« 

Integrity and hope are the sore pali^tives of sor- 
row. 

Gamovile is an odourif(|rotis plant, and possesses 
considerable medieiiif 1 virtues. 

The gaity of youth should be tempered by the 
precepts of age. ^ 

Certainty, even on distresful occasions, is s£SSh 
times moreelUgible than susggnee* 

Still green with bays each anj^nt alter stands, 
AboYe the reach of sacriti^ous hands. 

The most acceptable sacri^, is tiiOt of a contrite 
and humble heart 

We are accountable for wiiatever we'patroiiize in 
otters. 

It marks a savage disposition, to tertar animals, to 
make them smart and agonise^ for our diversion. 

The edge of clo^th, where it is closed by compli- 
cating the threads, is called the selvidge. 

Soushong tea and Ty|i;y cofiee were his favc^te 
bevendge; chocoladehe seldom drank. 

T£e guilty min3 canncft avoid many melancholly 
apprehensions. 

If we injure others, we muist expect retallfi^tion. 

Let every matt be fully persfraded in his own 
mind. 

Peace and. honor are the shaves of virtue's bar- 
vesti *"" "" 

The black earth, every where obvious on the sur- 
face of the ground, we call moid. 

The Roman pontif claims to b^ ibe supre^ head 
of the church on eartli. / "" *"" 

High-Reasoned food vicUUtes the paJ^te» and oc- 
casions a disrelish for plalnfare.'^ "*"*" 

The conscious recelror is as bad the tJiiet 
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Alexander, the co nque rer of the world, was^ in 
fact, a robber and a murderer. 

The Divine Being is not only the Creai^r, but the 
Ruler and PreservQr of the world. 

Honest endeavors, if persevered in, will finally 
be Buccef ful. 

He whoidies for religion, is a martyr: he who 
suffers for it, is a confessliur. 

In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give 
occasion for aTHe of repentence. 

The mist which inve^pes many studies, is dissi- 
pated when we app^oact them. 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by a ho ara- 
ness, or by viscuous phlegm. 

The desart sKall rejoice, and bloss6m as the rose. 

The fruit and sweetmeats set on table after the 
meat, are called the desert. 

We traversed the flowiy fields, till the faUing 
dews admonished us to return. 

SECT. VI. 

Key, p. IB. 

There is frequently a worm at the root of our 
most florishing condition. 

The stalk of ivdy is tough, and not fragil. 

The roof is vaulted, and djstjils fresh water from 
every part of it. 

Our imperfections are discernable by others, when, 
we think they are concealed. 

They think they shall be beared for there much 
speaking. 

True critj5i?zm is not a captious, but a liberal art. 

Integrity is our best defgnse against the evils of 
life. 

No circumstance can licgJice evil, or disp^ce 
wUh the rules of virtue. 

We may be cyphers in the world's estimation, 
whilst we are advancing oijir own and others' value. 
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The path of veitue is the path of peace. 

A diptLofig is the coil|tioD of two vowels to form 
one sound. 

However forc^able our temptations, they may be 
resisted. 

I acknowle^e my transgression ; and my sin isever 
before me. .,"" 

The college of cardinals are the electers of the 
pope. 

He had no colorable excuse to palliate his conduct. 

Thy humokrous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
lie all neglected, all forgot 
If we are so conciited as obstinatly to reject all 
advice, we must expect a dlrelictioh of friends. 

Cronology is the science of computping and ajjijt- 
ing theperiods of time. 

In groYes we live, and lay on mossy beds, 

By chryatal streams, that murmer thro' the meads. 

It is a secret cowaf dise which inchices us to com- 
plement the vices of our superiors, to applaud the 
libertin, and laugh with the prophane. 

The lark each morning waked n}c with hel- sprlte- 
ly lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty-two species of the 
liilj. 

We owe it to our visitors as well as to ourselves, 
to entertain them with useful and.sen^able conver- 
sation. 

Spongers are those who become sureties for the 
children's education in the christian faith. 

The warrier*s fame is often purchased by the 
blood of thousands. 

Hope exhilftrates the mind, and is the grand elix- 
er, under all the evils of life. 

The incence of gratitude, whilst it expresses our 
duty, and honors our benefacter^ perfumes and re- 
gails ourselves. 



PART III. 

EXX&CISES IN SrSTAX. 

CHAP. I. 

Containing instances offalseSunTKx^ disposed under 
the particular Rules. 

BBZ.E i.^ 

A verb must agree with its nonanativeeasej in num- 
ber and person: as, « I learn i'^^^^J^houart improved ;^^ 
''The birds sing.'' 

Gnminar, p. 1^. Key, p. 18. 

, DiBAFPOiNTMEiiTB sinkfi the heart of man ; but 
the renewal of hope give consolatioiu 

The smiles that eocoiirage severity o( judgment 
bides malice and insinjcerity. 

He dare not act contrary to bis iostructions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pounds of 
flour. 

The mechanism ofclockaand wabches, were total- 
ly unknown a few centurveft ^o^ 

The number of inhabitaota of' Great Britain 
and Ireland) do not exceed sixteen millions. 

Notbing'but vain and foolish pursuits delightsome 
persons. 

A v-ariety of pleasing objects charm the eye* ' 

So much b^th of al^iUty and merit are seldom 
founds 
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In the conduct of Parmenio a mixture of m isdom 
and folly were very conspicuous. 

He is an author of more credit than Plutarch, or 
any other that write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and carious isgenerally talkative. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the par- 
ties. 

I am sorry to say it, bat there was more equivo- 
catora than one. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Has the goods been sold to advantage? and did 
thou embrace the proper s^son ? 

There is many occasions in life, in whkh silence 
and staplicity is troeVisdom* 

The generous never r/Bcounts minutely the actions 
thry have done ; nor the pjr udent, those they will do- 
He need not proceed in euch haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical meetings, 
matters, and persons, were to be ordered according 
to the kihg^s direction. 

In him were happily blended true d^iity with 
softness of manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, were a 
heavy tax upon his industry : but thou knows he paid 
it cheerfully. 

What avails Che best sentiiaaents, if persons do not 
live suitably to them ? 

Reconciliation was offered, oto conditrons as mo- 
derate as.was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed m pur- 
ple, ariQ completely happy. - 

Ahd*tlie fame of this person, and of hiis wonderful 
actions, were diffused throughout the country. .. 

The variety of theproductiorts of genius, liketh^t 
of the operaticms of nature, are Without limit. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abuudaace makes ua wish for mose. 
F2 
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Thou diould love thy neigbbour as sincerely ag 
thou loves thyself. 

Has thou no betterreason for censoriogthy friend 
and companion ? • 

Thou, who art the Authpr and Bestower of life^ 
can doubtless restore it also : but whether thou wlJl 
please to restore it, or not, that thou only knows. 

thou my voice inspire, 

Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lips with fire. 
Accqit these grateful tears ; for thee they flow; 
For thee that ever felt another's wo. 
Jnst to thy word, io ev'ry thought sincere ; 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear. 

The following examples are adapted to the note* 
and observations wider ntihiL i. 

CRrannnar, p. 126. Key, p. 20. 

1 ."^ To do unto all men, as we would that they, in 
similar circumstances should do unto us, constitute 
the great principle of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be ashamed 
of the practice of precepts, which the heart approves 
and embraces, mark a feeble and imperfect character. 

The erroneous opinions Which we form concern- 
ing bappineES and misery^givesrise to all the mistaken 
and dangerous passions that embroils our life. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are re- 
quired of all men. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity of our 
niinds and bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow- 
creatures, and to be pious and faithful to Him that 
made us, admit not of any doubt in a rational and 
well-informed mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise be- 
nevolence towards others, to cultivate piety towards 

• The eBaiiit>Ies oodtr each ndc vre nfiduty imbf^fed* to wffH^ /tiwm 
correspond to tbe respective vaborduiatf met id the Qnnamr. 
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God, is the sure means 'of btscmoing peaceful and 
happy- 
It is an important truth, that religion, vital reli- 
gion, the religion of the heart, are the most power- 
ful auiiliaries of reason, in waging war widi the pas- 
sions, and promoting that sweet composure wbidi 
constitute the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our limbs 
uninjured^ of a sound understanding, of friends and 
companions, are often overlooked ; though it would 
be the ultimate wish of many, who, as far as we can 
Judge, deserves it as much as ourselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of the 
world, the employments of the busy, the enterprises 
of the ambitious, and the exploits of the warlike ; the 
virtues which forms the happiness, and the crimes 
which occasions tiie misery of mankind ; originates 
in that silent and secret recess of thought, which are 
hidden from every human eye, 

2. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted 
right, and he has long enjoyed, should now be wrest- 
ed from him, would be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China,, 
and are similar to those which were some time ago 
brought from Africa. 

Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to Heav'n resign'd ? 

3. Two substantivcF, when they come tog)etbar> 
and do not signify the same thing, the former must be 
in the genitive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, 
jHen are so constituted as ultimately to etcknow ledge 
af|d reject genuine merit. 

4. Th^ crown of virtue is peace and honour. 
His chief occupation and enjoyment were con- 
troversy. : . '' 
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-Him destroyM, 



Or won to what may work his utter loss^ 
Ail this, will soon follow, 

■ WhoBC grajr top 

fihalL tremble, him dfiscendiag.. 

RULE u. 

Two or more nouns, Src. in the singular number^ 
joined together by a copulative conjunction^ expressed 
or understood^ must have verbSy nouns, and pronouns^ 
agreeing with them in the plural number : as, " Socrates 
and Plato were wise ; they were the most emittent phi- 
losophers of Greece ;'* " The svn that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we enjoy y 
daily admonish us of a superior and superintending 
power. ^^ 

Grammar, p. 130. Key, p. 22. 

Idleness ami ignorance is^he parent of many vices. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden 
mediocrity. 

In U4f)iiy consists the welfare and security of every 
society. 

Time and tide waits for no man* 

His politeness atid good disposition wai», on failure 
of their eftect, entirely changed. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, remoyes moun- 
tains. 

Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, ex- 
cels pride and ignorance under costly attire. ^ 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the 
immense ocean, affects the mind with sensations of 
astonishment. 

Humility and lave, whatever obscurities may in- 
volve religious tenets, constitutes the essence of irue 
religion. 

Religion and virtue, oiir .best support and highest 
honour, confers on the.ipind principles of. no We io- 
dependence. ., . * 
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What signifies the coiuisel and care of preceptors, 
Mrbei^ youth tnink they have no need of a^gistance I 

The examples which folhw are suited to the notes 
and observations under rule ii. 

'^ Grammar, p. 130. Key. p. 22. 

1. Much dd^s human pride and self complacency 
require correction. 

Luxurious living, and high pleasures^ be^ts a 
langour and satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufficiency stifles sentiments of de- 
pendence on our Creator : levity and attachment to 
^vorldJy pleasures, destroys the sense of gratitude to 
him. 

* 2/ Good order fn otrr afSihrs, not mean savings, 
prod(S^;e great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
accompany it, wel^e written many years ago, for my 
own private satisfaction. 

Ttait great senator, in concert with several other 
eminent persons, were the projectors of the revolu- 
tion. 

The religion of these people, as well as their cus* 
tpms and manners, weine strangely misrepresented. 

Virtuej^Jolned to knowledge and wealth, conifet 
great influence and respectiibility. But knowledge, 
with wealth united, if virtue is wanting, have a very 
limited influence, and are often despised. 

That superficii^l scholar and critic, like sc^e re- 
nowned critics o^ otir own^ have furnished most de^ 
cisive prooft, that they knew not (he characters of 
the Hebrew language. 

The buildings of the institution have been enlarg- 
ed : the expense of which, added to the increased 
price of provisionis, render it necessary to advance 
the terms of admission. - 

Qjpie, added to nh3eteen,make twenty. 
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What black despair, what horror, filjs his mind I 
3. ThoUy and the gardener, and the huDtsmaDy 

must share the blame of this business am^gst them. 
My sister and T, as well as my brother, ar^ daily 

employed in their respective occupations, 

RULI>; III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary 
to that of the conjunction copulative ;for as the verbj 
noun^ or pronoun^ is referred to the preceding terms 
taken separately^ it must be in the singular number : 
<iSj " Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake ;*' 
" John^ JameSy or Joseph^ intends to accompany me ;" . 
*' There iSyin many minds j neither knowledge nor w^ 
derstanding.^^ 

Gramiwr, p. 133. Key,; p. 23. 

Man's happiness, or misery, ate, io a great mea- 
sure put into his own hands. 

Man is notsuch a machine as a clock or a watch, 
which move merely as they are moved. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any 
condition of life : for they are, perhaps to be your 
own lot. 

. Speaking impatiently to servants, ot any thing 
that betrays innattention or ill-humour, are certainly 
criminal. . 

There a^e many faults in spelling, which neither 
analogy nor pronunciation justify. 
" When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune 
affect us, the sincerity of Iriendsblp k proved* 

Let it 1^0 remembered, that it i^ not the uttering, 
or the hearing of certain words, ihat constitute the 
worship of the Almighty. 

A tart reply, ^proneness to rebuke^ or a capt ous 
and con^ifadictipys!fipirit, aipeic^^ble of imbittering 
domestic Ufe,^nd of setting fri^ad« a(t variance. 

The following sentences exevfiplffy the notes and 

observations under rule I'll. 

Grammar, p. 133. Key, p. 24. 
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1. Either thou or I a^ greatly mistaken, in our 
judg^ment on this subject* 

I or thou aili the person who must undertake the 
business proposed. 

2. Both of the scholars, or one of them at leasts 
w^ present at the transaction. 

Some parts of the ship and cargo weire recovered; 
but neither the sailors nor the captain, was saved.' 

Whether one person or more w^ concerned in 
(he business, does not yet appear. 

The cares of this life, or the deceitfulness of 
riches, h<is choked the seeds of virtue in many a 
promising mind. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude^ or signifying many^ may have 
a verb or pronoun agreeing with it^ either of the sin- 
gular or plural nwrUfer ; yet not without regard to 
the import of the wordy as conveying unity or plurali- 
ty of idea : a*, " The meeting was large ;'* •* The 
parliament is dissolved ,•*' " The nation is powerful ;" 
<< My people do not consider : they have not known 
vie ;^^ " The multitude eagerly . pursue pleasure as 
their chief good ;" *' The council were divided in 
their sentiments.^* 

Grammar, p. 134. Key, p. 24. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it 
sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought tobe, 
the objects of the. shepherd's care. . 

The court have just ended, after having sat 
through the trial of a. very long cause. 

The (Jrowd w^re so great, that the judges with 
difficulty made their way through thera. 

The corporation of York conlist of a mayor, al- 
dermen, and a common council. , .. 

The British parlj^ent are composed of kiiftg? 
. lords, and commons. . 



When the nation com{)^in, the rolen diood listen 
to their voice. 

In die da^ of yolithy the multitiide eagerly putenes 
pleasure a£ its chief good* 

The church liire no power to Inffict corporal pu- 
nishment. 

The fleet we|e «een sailing up the channel. 

The regiment coii|^8t of a thousand men. 

The meeting ha;^e established several salutary re- 
gulations. 

The council was not unanimous, and it separated 
without coming to any determination. 

The fleet ^i all arrived and moored in safety. 

This people dra:^eth near to me with their mouth, 
and honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is 
fiur from me. 

The committee was divided In its sentiments, and 
it has referred the business to the general meeting. 

The committee were very full when this point 
was decided ; and their judgment h^ not been call- 
ed in question. . 

Why do this generation wish for greater evidence, 
when so much is already given ? 

Hie remnant of the people were persecuted with 
great severity. 

Never wele any people so much infatuated as the 
Jewidi nation. 

^e shoal of herrings w^ of an immense *e:stent. 

W> a^ciety ai|e chajngeable with the disapproved 
misconduct^of particular members. 

RULE V. 

Pronouns musidlways agree tvUhthdr antecedents^ 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gender and 
number : as, *' This is the^ friend whom I love ;" 
« That is the vice which I hate ;" " The king and the 
gueen had put on their robes ;** " l^hemoon appears, 
and she shines, but the light is not her own.^* 
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The relative is of the 9ame person as t-he antece- 
dent, and the verb agrees with it actordingly : as, 
« Thou who lovest wisdom /' •* I who speak fnmi ex- 
perienceJ^ 

Orammar, p. 135. Key, p. 26. 

The exercise of reason appears as little in these 
sportsmen, as in the beasts whom they sometimes 
bunt, and by whom they are sometimes hunted. 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds se^ms to discover no 
beauty, but in the colour of its^pecies. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight 'of 
Fharaoh ; and it shall become small dust* 

Rebecca .^ook goodly raSment, which w^ with 
her in the house, and put them upon Jacob. 

The .wheel k^ted anotker man, wbiofa is the sixth 
which have lost their lives, by this means. 

Tbe&ir 8e:it;, whose task is not to mingle in the la- 
bours of public life, has its own part assigned it to act. , 

The Hercules mail of war foundered at sea; she 
overset, and lost most of h0r men. : 

The mind of man cannot be ioi^ withpat some 
food to nourish the activity of his thoi^ghts* 

What is the reason that our language is l^sa^ re* 
fined than those of Italy, Spain, or France? . ; ' 

I do not think any one should incur oensuDe for 
bein^ tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact^ can glv<3 
an account of it ^ •... 

In religious concerns, or what is conpeiv^d to be 
such, every man must stand or fall by the deci»on 
of the Great Judge. 

Spmetbing.like. what have lieeri here premised^ 
are thie conjectures of Dryden. 

Tho» great First Cause, least andetstCM^d 1 ; ; . . 

Who all my sense confinM 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
G 
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And that myself am btindt 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, See. 

What art thou, epeak, that, on designs unknonrn, 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone^ 

The follonAng examples are adapted to the notes 

and observations under rule v. 

Grammar, p. 135. K^, p. 27. 

1. Whoever entertains such an opinion, be judges 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world tfafBy often choke the 
growth of virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictions^ however disa- 
greeable, th^y often improve us. 

. 2. Moses was the meekest man whom we read of 
in the Old Testament. 

Humility is one pf the mostamiable virtues which 
we can possess. 

They ^e the same persons wl^o assisted us yester- 
day. 

The men and things which he has studied have 
not improved his morals. 

3. Howsoever beautiful they appear, they hav6 
no real merit. 

In whatsoever light we view him, bis conduct 
will bear inspection. 

On whicteoever side they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. . / 

However much lie might despise the maxims of 
tb^ -king's administration, he kept a total silence on 
jEat subject. 

4. Which of them two persons has most distin- 
guished himself? 

None more impatiently suffer injuries, than those 
(;hat are most forward in doing them. 

5. He would not Be persuaded but what'iira® 
greatly infault. 
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These commendations of bis children, appear to 
have been made in somewhat an injudicious manner. 

6. He instructed and fed the crowds w^o sur- 
rounded him. 

Sidney was one of the wisest and most active 
governors, which Ireland bad enjoyed for several 
yea»-8. 

He was the ablest minister which James ever 



The courf, who gives currency to manoersi ought 
to be exemplary. 

I am happy inlhe friend wliich I bUve long proved. 

r. The cliild wh^m we have just seen, is whole- 
somely fed, and not Injured by bandages or clothing. 

He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without 
pity. 

8. Having once disgusted him, be could lyever 
regain the favour of Nero, who was indeed another 
name for cruelty. 

Flattery, whose nature is to deceive and betray, 
should be avoided as the poisonous adder* , 
Who of these men came to his afsistance? 

9. The 1<ing dismissed his minister without any 
inquiry; wli& had never before committed so unjust 
an action. 

There are millions of people in the empire of 
China, whose support is derived almost entirely 
from rice. 

10. It is remarkable his continual endeavours to 
serve us, notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

-Itas indisputably true his assertion, though it is a 
paradot. , " 

11*. Ah! unl^appy th^e, who art deaf to the calls 
of diity, and of honour. 

Oh! happy we, surrounded with -so many bless- 
ngg. ^ 
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bule vi*. 

The relative is the nominative ease to the oerby 
when no nominative case alliaes between it and the 
verb : asy « The master who tt^^ght us ;^ «' The trees 
which are plantetU^ '^ •' 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed bif some word 
in its own member of the sentence: as, *' He who 
preserves me, to whom J owe my beings whose I am^ 
and whom I serve^ is etemalJ^ 

Gamme^ p. 139. Key, |l a. 

.We are dependent oif each other'ft assistajice : 
wkom is there that can subsist by himself? 

If he will not hear bis beat friend, whom shall be 
sent to admonish him ? 

They, who much is given to, will have much to 
answer for.'' -^ 

It is not to be expected that they, whdm in early 
life, have been dark and deceitful, should afler^vards 
become fair and ingenuous. 

They who liave laboured to make us wise and 
good, are the persons n(ho we ought to love and re- 
spect, and w)io we ought to be grateful to* 
« The persons, who conscience and virtue support^ 
may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of tbos^ who you associate 
with, your own will^be.estii&ated. 

That is the student who I gave the bopk to, aqd 
whom, I am persuaded, diQsprves it. 

] . Of whom were the articles bought ? Of a mer- 
cer ; he who resides near the majiMsion house* 

Wasany person besides the mercer present? Ye?, 
both him and his clerl(. 
^ Who wa« the money paid to ? To the mercer and 
bis clerk. 
Who counted it ? Both the clerk aodbimv 
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. * .RULE. VII. 

TThen the relative is preceded by two nominatives 
of different persons, the relative and verb may agree 
in person with either, according to the sense : as, •* / 
am theman who commandyou ;'* or, ** lam the man who 
commands you,** 

Grammar, p. 141. Key. p. 30. 

I acknowledge that I am the teacher, who adopt 
that sent/ment, and maiDt^ms the propriety of such 
measures. 

Thou art a friend that hast often relieved me, and 
that haip not deserted me now in the time of peculiar 
need. 

'I am the man who approves of wholesome disci- 
pline, and who recommend it to others ; but I am 
not a person who proiiiotes useless severity, or it ho 
object to mild and generous treatment. 

I perceive tbat thou art a pupil, who possesses 

bright parts, but who has cultivated them but little. 

^ Thou art he who brea^hest on the earth with the 

breath of spring, and who coveifeth it with verdure 

and t)eauty. 

I am the Ldrdthy God, who teacheth thee to pro- 
fit, and who lead thee by the way thou shouldst go. 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Abraham, and 
brot^htest him forth out of Ur of tbe Chaldees. 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjeetive, and every adjective pronoun,- be* 
longs to a substanf^ expressed or tmderstood / as, 
** ff^ is a good, as well as a wise man ;" " Few ar^ 
bafipy ;" that is, " persons;" "This is a pleasant 
walk''* that is, " this walk is," Sec. 

Adjestifie pronouns must agree, in manbeTi wUh 

their aubstantives^ as, «• This book, these books .■< 

that ,0kt, those sorts ; another road, other roads.^* 

L: Grammar, p. 14K ^ey, p.-30. - • * 

' T^se kifld of indulgences soften and injure the 
mind. X^ i 
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Instead of improviog yourselves, you have been 
playing this two hours. 

Those sort of favours did real injury, uuder the 
appearance of kindness. 

The chasm made by the earthquake was twenty 
foot broad, and one hundred fathom in depth. 

How many a sorrow should we avoid,^if we were 
not industrious to make them-! 

He saw one or more persons enter the garden. 

The examples which follow^ are suited to the notes 
and observations under rule viii. 

Grammar, p. 142. Key, p. 31. 
I. ADJECTIVE PROROUNS.* 

1. Charles was extravagant, and by this meain' be- 
came poor and despicable. 

It was by that ungeneroua mean that be obtained 
hifr end 

Industry is the mew of obtaining competency. 

Though a promising measure, it is a me^ which 
I cannot adopt. 

This person embdaoed eve^y opportunity to dis- 
play his talents I and by. these means rendered bioi- 
self ridiculous. . 

Joseph was industrious, flrugal, and discreet ; and 
by this means obtained property and reputation. 

12. Religion raises men above tbemselvea; irreli- 
gion sinks them beneath the brutes ; that, bind^ 
them down to a poor pij^able speck of perishable 
earth ; thisy opens for tbbm a prospect to the skies. 

More rain falls in the first two summer months,. 
th$n in the first two winter ones: bi^ it makes a 
i?iucb greater show u})on.the earth in. those than iii 
tiiese; because there ik a muqh slower cNraporatf on* ^ 

I .lU i f \ \ I ' i ll I" ipi W I 1*1 * I ' l >i M i i1 I I . 1 ^ 

* See thti Gnuaoaar, livei^y-(^ or aif 8«ib)09uw V ec^UfTB^ fi^fi^ llfll 
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Rex and Tyrannus are of very different cfaarac* 
tera. The one rules bis people by laws to which 
tihey consent ; the othet) by his absolote will and 
power: t^is is called freedom, th^, tyranny. 

3. Eadh of tlieoiy in their turn, receivae the bene- 
tii8 to wliich they are entitled. 

My counsel to each of you is, that you should 
make it your endeavoHir to come to a friendly agree^ 
ment. 

By discussing what relates to eai^h particular, in 
their order, we shall better understand the subject. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound 
by the duties of morality and religion. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem 
with life. .' 

Every man's heart aild temper is productive of 
much inward joy or bitterness. 

Whatever he iHidertakes, either his pride or his 
ifolly diggust us. ^ 

Every man and every woman werfe numbered. 

Neither of those men seto to have any idea, that 
their opinions may be ill-founded. 

When benignity and gentleness reign within, we 
are always least in hazard from without : every per- 
son, and every occurrence, are beheld in the mort^ 
favourable light. ' 

On either side oftlie river was there the tree of 
life, • 

II. ADJ£CT1VJB8. . 

4. She reads proper, writes very neat, and com- 
poses accurate. 

' He was extreme prodigal, and his property is now 
near exhausted. 

They generally succeeded ; for they lived con-^ 
formabie Xo the rules of prudencei 
we may reason very clear, and exceeding stror^, 
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widioiit knowing that there is such a thing as asyllo* 
gism. 

He had many virtues, and was exceeding beloved^ 

The amputation was exceeciing wdll performed^ 
and saved the patient's life. 

He came agreealble to hispromisei and conducted 
himself suitable to the occasion. 

He speaks very fluent, reads excellent, but does 
not think very coherent. 

He behaved himself submissive, and was exceisd- 
ing careful not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice, and conducted them- 
selves exceedingly indiscreetly. ' . 

He is a person of great abilities, and excdeding 
upright : and is like to be a very useful member of 
the community. 

The conspiracy was the easier discovered, from 
its being known to many. 

Not being fully acquainted with the subject, be 
could a$rm no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with the subject, that 
few could speak nobler upon it. .' 

We may credit his testimony, forhe saysexpre^s^ 
that he saw the transaction* 

Use a littfe wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine 
often infirmities. 

From these favourable beginnings, we may hppe 
tik a soon and prosperous issue* 

He addressed several exhortations to them sulta*^ 
My to their circumstan(:es. 

Conformably totheir vefhemeJlce of thought, was 
their vehemenee of gesture. 
* We should ibplant in the minds of youth, such 
seeds and principles of piety and virtue, as are likely^ 
to' take soonest aiid deepest foot. - 

Such an amiable disposition will secure universal 
regard. ' ■ ]'-'. 

Such distinguirihed virtues seldom bcciir. 
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5. 'Tfs more easier to bniM two chiinnejfl thin 
to maintain one. 

The tongue is like a race^horse ; which runs the 
faster the le|ser weight it carries. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more pre- 
ferable than those of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale sings : hers Is the most s^veetest 
voice in the grove. 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory, 
and our own happiness. 

The Siipreme Being is the most wisest,, and mofit 
powerfulest, and the mqst best of beings. 

6. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man ; 
and should be his chiefest desire. 

His assertion was m^re true than that of his oppo- 
nent ; nay, the words of the latter were most untrue. 

His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; 
and his father's the most perfect of all. ♦ 

He gave the fullest and the most i^ncere proc^ of 
the trijest friendship. 

7. A talent of this kind wouldj perhaps|^ p3^ve 
the likeliest of any other to succeed. 

He is the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. 

He spoke with so much propriety, tba<^ I under- 
stood him the best of all the others, who spoke on 
thesul^ect, 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters* 

8. He spoke in a distinct etiough mannei* to be 
heard by the whole assembly. 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes^ and 
a new pair of gloves: he is the servant of ^an ol^ 
rich man. , . 

The two first in the row are cherry4rees, the two 
others are pear-trees. 
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RDLE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the singu- 
lar number onl^^ individually or collectiveiy : as^^'a 
Christian^ an infidel^ a ^core^ a thousand,^* 

The definite article the may agree with nouns in 
the singular or plural number : as, ** The gardens^ 
the housesj the stars.^^ 

The articles are fiften properly omitted; when 
usedf they should be justly applied, according to their 
distinct nature : as, " Gold is corrupting ; The sea 
is green ; A lion is boldj^^ 

Graamar, p. 151. Key, p. 35. 

The fire, the air, the earthy and the water, are 
four elements of the philosophers. 

Reason was given to a man to control his passions. 

We have within us an intelligent principle, dis- 
tinct from body and from matter. 

A man is the noblest work of creation. 

Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. 

BeiNtfe of -drunkenness : it impairs understand- 
ing; wastes an Estate; destroys a reputation ; con- 
sumes the body; and renders the man of the bright- 
est parts the common jest of the patj^nest clown. 
. He is a much belter writer th;ii^% reader. 
. The king has conferred on him. the title of a duke. 

There are some evils of life, which equally affect 
prince and people. 

We must act our part with a constancy, thoiigh 
reward of our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under a trial of our virtue. 
. The virtues like his are not easily acquired. Such 
qualities honour the nature of man. 

Purity has its seat in the heart; but extends its 
influence over so much of outward condudt, as to 
form the great and material part of a character. 

The profligate man is seldom or never found to 
be the good husband, the good father, or the bene- 
ficent neighbour. 
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True charity is not the meteor, which occasionaliy 
glares; biit the luimnary, wUdi, in its orderly and 
regular course, dispenses benignant influence. 

The foltondng sentences exemplify the notes and 
observations under fiJJLM ix. 
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1. He has been much censured for conducting 
himself with a littte attention to his business. 

So bold a breach of order, called for little severity 
in punishing the offender. - 
. His ^rror Mras accompanied with 90 little contrition 
and candid acknowledgment^' that he found a few 
pei^sons to intercede for him. 

There i were so ' many^ mitigating circumstances 
pending his misconduct, particularly that of his 
open confession, that he fbtind few friends who were 
disposed to interest themselves in his favour. 

As his misfortunes were the fruit of his own ob« 
^tioacy, a few persons pitied him. 

2. The fear of shame, and desire of approbation, 
prevent many bad actions.- 

In this business he was influenced by a just and 
generous principle. • . ' ' 

He was fired with desire of doing something, 
though he Jciiew not yet, with di^nctness, either 
end or means*' • • 1 

3. At worst, I could but incur a gentle reprimjand. 
. At be8t,hni gift was but a poor oflTering, wh6n W"o 
consider his'estate. 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another ^ signifying a dif- 
ferent thinly in the/ possessive or genitive case : as^ 
« My father's house;" ** Man's happiness;'' « Vir^ 
iue's reward." 

Grammiu', p. 153. Kcf, p. 36. : . ; 
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My iinoeitorfi virtne j$ not mine. 

Bif brotii^rB offence will not condemn him. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Nevertheless, Asa his heart was perfect wi^ the 
Lord. 

A mother^ tenderness and a fathers care are na-* 
tures gifts' for mans advantage. 

A mans manner's frequently influence Usfortutie. 

Wisdoms precepts' form the good mans interest 
and hat^nefis. 

; T^^y slew :V8^U8i he that was mentioned b^bre. 
1'bey slew Varus^ wfa^was him that I mentioned 
before. 
The foUoming ec^amphsi are adapted totke notes 
and observations under rule xJ 

Urawmsr, p. 154, Key. p. 37. 

1. It was the men's, women's, and children's lot 
to suflfer great caiaroilies. 

Peter's, John's, and Andrew's, Qccupsctioti, was 
that of ^bemen. ,.:,,,. 

This measure gained the king, as li^eli as tbe peo^ 
pie's approbation. 

Not only the counsel's, and attorney's, hut the 
judge's^pinionaJsOyxfavtOufedhiscaKifle. . 

2« And he cast himself do^vn at Jesus feet. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent 

Tot Herodias ^^alse» his brother t^Utps wife. 

If ye suffer for rig^eoilsBess's sate, tot]4[»y ire ye- 

Ye should be subject for conscience's sake* 

3. They Very justly condemned the prodigal's, as 
he was called, senseless and extravagant conduct. 

They iropliiDitly obeyed the protector's, as tlbey 
called him, imperious mandates. ' . ' 

4. 1 bought the knives at' Johnson'^, the cntlei^s. 
The silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer's 

and haberdasher*^^. 
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Lord Fevcrsham the general's tent. 

This palace had been the grand sultan's Maho- 
met's* 

I will not for David's thy father's sake. 

He took refuge at the governor, the king's repfe- 
sentative's. 

Whdse works are these f Tfatiy ai^e Cleew$ liie 
most eloquent of men's. 

B» The world's. goveranaent is not left to chance* 

She marled my son's wife's brother- 

This is my wife's brother's partner'^ bouse, . 

it was necessary to have both the ph)wian's and 
the surgeon's advice. 

The extent of the prerogative of, the king of Bog- 
land, is sufficiently ascertained. 

' €. This picture df the king's does hot much re- 
semble him. 

These j[)ictiire8 of tlie king wieiresent^o him fttjm 
Italy. 

Tbisestirte of the cofpoi^ion^f is niocb incum- 
bered. 

• Thai is the eldest son of the king dJPfinglana's. 

T« What can ' be the' caase of the parBaifieiit n^g- 
lecting so important a business ? . ' ' 

' Much depends on this Tule 'beilig obserredv ' 

The time of William makniB the etperiiwiit, ut 
length arrived. * - ' 

It is veiry probable that this agsemUy w/a9 cilled, 
to clear some doubt which the king had, about the 
Uwfutnesa of the Hollanders tbeir throfwihg off the 
monarchy of Spain, and their withdrawing ^entirely 
their allegi^QQe to that crown* . . 

If weaU^i:the situation ofany of the words, Wfe 
shaU presently be sensible of the melody suffering. 

Such will evdr be the effect of yoatb associatbig 
wUb tioloils companions. 
H 
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Active verbs govern the objective case: as^ ^^Truth 
ennobles her ;^^ " She cornfarts me ;" « They support 
tis /* " Virtue rewards her followers.** 
Gianmnr, p. 150. Key, p. 38. 

They who opulence has made proucl, and who 
luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the simple plea- 
sures of nature. 

You have reason to dread his wratb, which one 
day will destroy ye both. 

Who have I reason to love so much as this friend 
of my youth. 

Ye, who were dead, hath he quickened. 

Who did they entertain so freely ? 

The man who he raised from obscurity, is dead. 

Ye only have I known of all the families of the 
earth. 

.Jde and they< we.kOQw, but who are you ? 

She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who did they send to him on so important an 
errand ? 

That is the friend who you must receive cordially, 
and who you cannot esteem too highly. 

He Invited my brother and I to see and examine 
his library. 

He who' committed the ofibnce, you should cor- 
ree , not I who am innocent 

We should fear and obey the Author of our being:, 
even He wtio has power to reward or punish us for 
ever. 

They who he had most injured, be had the greatest 
reason to love. 

The examples which follow^ are suited to the notes 

and observations under rule xi« 

GramnnK, p. ISO- K^, P*.38. 

1, Though he now takes pleasure loibf^ be 
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will one day repent him of indulgences so unwar- 
rantable. 

The nearer his virtues approached him to (he 
great example before him, the humbler he grew. 

It will be very difficult to agree his conduct with 
the principles he professes. 

2. To ingratiate with some by traducing others, 
marks a base and despicable mind. 

I shall premise with two or three general obseD> 
Vations. 

3. If such maxims, and such practices prevail, 
what has become of decency and virtue ? 

I have come according to the time proposed ; but 
I have fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty riyals are now at length agreed. 

The influence of his corrupt example was then 
entirely ceased. 

He was entered into the connexion, before the 
consequences were considered. 

4."^ Well may you be afraid ; it is him indeed. 

I would act the same part if I were him, or in his 
situation. 

Search tte> Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life: and they are them which testify 
of me. 

Be composed : it isme : you have no cause for fear. 

I cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it is 
him from whom I have received many benefits* 

I know not whether it were them who coiidueted 
the business ; but I am certain it was not him. 

• When the verb /• h U undirttood, it hias the same case before and 
after it, as whtp it is expratei: as,** He seems die leader of the party;" 
•* He shall continue steward ;•* ** They appointed me executor t** *• I 
supposed him a ma6of learning ;** that is, ** He* seems to ht the leader 
of ttic party," &«.-— Nouns in Apposition are in the same case^: as, 
«* We named the man Poropey j" •« They may term Charles a vlsioiiary, 
but they cannot call him a deceiver ;'V**HortcoBius died a milrhrr ;" 
. « The gcptlc Sidney lived the *cphcrd*8 friend/' : ^ 
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Jlefiomnch ref^lAei-mj bxotber, thai, atfiralft 
sight, I took it to be he. 
After bI\ their profea6ioiis» is it possible to be them T 
. It could qoft hftvebeen ber, for she always bdiaves 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to hare 
been? 

Who do you think him to be ? 

Whom do the people say that we- are ? 

5. Whatever others do/ let thou and I act wisely* 
. Let them and we unite to oppose this growing 
evil'. 






RULS ZII. 

One verb governs ancthet that follows it, or depends 
TtpQH tty in the infinitive mood: as^ " Cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well;^^ ** We should be prepared to rendet 
an account of our actions" 

The preposition to, though generally used before 
t he latter verb, is sometimes troDerhi_ omitted: af^ 
'.* / heard him say it ;** instead of " to say tV.** 

,;^> * Grammar, p. 161. Key, p. 40. 

It is betterjlire ona little> than ouUive a great dea). 

You ought Aci: walk too hastily. . 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness.. 

I need not to solicit him to do a kind action. 

I dare not to proeeod so hastily, lest I should give 
offence« 

I have ^een someyouqg persons to conduct thern^ 
selVi^ft.yery discreetly* 

The following sentences exemplify the, notes and 
observations under hitlb nu 

Grammar, p.; 163 Key, p. 40. 

i. It is a great support tf> virtue, when we iifefe a 
good mind to maintain ita-patience and tramiitltiiiy, 
under injuries and a£liction, and to cordially torglv^a 
its oppressors. 



mm 



It is the difference of their conduct, which makes 
us to approve the one,, and to reject the. other. 

We should not be like many perspn^, to depre- 
ciate the virtues we do not possess. 

To See young persons who are courted by health 
and pleasure, to resist all the allurements of vice, 
and to steadily pursue virtue and knowledge, is 
cheering and delightful to every good roind. 

They ncted with so Siuch reserve, that some per- 
sons doubted them to be sincere. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the 
lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

BULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases mhich^ in paint of 
time^ relate to each other^ a dtte regard to that rela- 
tion should be observed. Instead of sayings " The 
Lord hath given^ and the Lord hath taken away ;*^ we 
should say *• The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath taken 
away.** Instead of^ ^^ I remember, the family more 
than twenty years ;" i^ should be^ $« I have reineifibcr- 
ed the family more than twenty years,** 

Gi«iiiiiiiir»,p. 163. Key, pi 41. 

The next new year's day I shall be at school tbret9 
years. 

And he that was dead, sat up, and began to speak, 

I should be obliged to him, if he will gratifjr me 
in that particular. 

And the muliilude wondered, tf hen they saw the 
dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame 
walk, and the blind seeing. 

1 have compassion on the multitude, be(*ause they 
continue with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral in this 
clty^ is preserved with theigceaiest veneration, for 
upwards of six hundred years, a dish whidi they pre- 
tei^d to be made of emerald. 

The court of Rome gladly laid hold on all tlie ^p- 

Ha 
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poriamties, which the imprudeoee, weakness, or ne- 

cessities of princes, affbrd it, to extend its authoritj-. 

Fieree as hemoy'dfais silver shafts resound. 

They, maintained that scripture conclusion, that 
' all mankind rise from one head. 

John will earn his wages, when bis service is 
completed. 

Ye will not coroe unto me that ye might have life. 

Be that as it will, he caifhot justify his conduct. 

I have been at London a year, and seen the king 
last summer. 

After we visited London, we returned, content 
and thankful, to our retired aad peaceful habitation. 

Tie foilom^g' examples are adapted to the nates 
and observations under rulb xiii* 

GramiBiir. > 164. Key, p. 42. 

1. I purpose to go to London in a few months, 
and after I shall finish my business there, to proceed 
to America. , 

These prosecutions of William seem to be the 
most iniquitotis measures pursued by the court dut- 
ing the time Chat tbe nse of parKaraents was sus- 
pendedk 

From the little conversation I had with him, he 
appeared to:have been' a man of letters 

I always intende4 to have rewarded my son, ac- 
cording to his merit. 

' : It would, ontefleetidn, have given me great satis- 
faction, to. relieve him fromtliat distressed situatioti. 

It required so nmch care, that I thought I should 
iiave lost it before I reached home. 

We have done no more than it. was our duty to 
have done. . 

Hei wioufa} have assisted one of hisfrkndf, if he 
, coi^d do it without injuringtbe other ; but as that 
, could not have been done, h^' avoided ail inter* 
, fereoce. ^ 
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Must it not be expected^ that he would have de- 
fended an authority, which had beep so long exer- 
cised without controversy ? ^ j j 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, 
whilst tkey were expecting to have found an oppor- 
tunity to have betrayed its Author. , , ^ , 

His sea sickness was so so great, that I often feared 
he would have died before our arrival. 

If these persons had Intended to deceive, they 
would have taken care to have avoided, what w6uld 
expose them to the objections of their oppon«fitf. » 

It was a pleasure to have received his approba- 
tion of my labours; for which I cordially thanked 

hiai« , 

It would have afforded me stUI greater, pleasure, 

to receive his approbation at an earlier period: bnt 

to receive it at ail, reflected credit upon nie* 

To be censured by him, would soon have proved 

ah insuperable discouragement. 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bkst, * 

The young who labour, and the old who rest 

The doctor, in his lecture, said, that fever always 

produced thirst* 

fcULB XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs- 
have from which they are derivij: its, ^*I(m roeanj 
. jvith hearing ;'* ** She is instructi^ us ;" " The 
tutor is admonishing Charles.'^* 

Grammar, p. 1C7. Key, p. 44. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. 
Suspecting not only ye, but they also, I was stu- 
dious to avoid all intercourse. 



* Though the participle is not a part of speech distinct from the 
vcrb.yfit as it forms a plarticular and striking part of the verb, and has 
^ «oine rules and observations which are peculiar to ir,-wc think it m cnr 
tkled to a separate, distinctive consideration. 
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I could not avoid considering, fn some degree^ 
they as enemies to me ; and lie as a suspicious 
friend. 

From having exposed himself too freely in diOer- 
eut climates, he entirely lost his health. 

The exampUs which follow^ are suited to the notes 
and observations under rule xiv. 
Ommnr, p. 167. Key, p. 46. ^ 

1. By observing of truth, you will command 
lesteero, as well as secure peace.^ 

He prepared them for this eve nt, by the sending 
to them proper information. 

A person may be great or rich by chance ; but 
cannot be wise or good, without the taking pains 
for it. 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as the 
marrying a man whe possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing 
\ and setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most 
advantageously situated for gaining of wisdom. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the sup- 
plying our wants ; and riches upon the enjoying oor 
superfluities. 

Pliny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving 
^ the Grecian orators, eicpressed himself thus. 

Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to every 
wofd that sound, which the most polite usage of the 
language appropriates to it. 

The not attending to tliis rule^ is the cause of a 
very common error. 

This was in fact a converting the deposite to hi» 
own use* 

2. There wiH be no danger of their spoiling tfaeir 
faces, or of their gaining coqverts. 

For his avoiding that preeipice, he is indebted to 
bis friend's care. 



I 
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It WBS (torn wr misuxifierstandiQg. the direction?, 
that we lost our wa,p • 

Id traqiog of his history, we discover little that is 
worthy of imitation. 

By reading of books written by the best authors, 
his mind became highly improved. 

3. By too e^er pursuit, he run a great risk of be- 
ing disappointed. 

He had not long ^joyed repose, before he begun 
to be weary of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated^ and drunk with avidity. 

Though his conduct was, .in some respects, ex- 
ceptionable, yet he dared not commit so great an of-' 
fence, as that which was proposed tb him. 

A second deluge learning thus o'er-run : 
And the monks fiindi'd wluit the (Soths begun. 

If son^e events had not fell out verjr unexpected- 
ly, I should have been present. 

He would have went with us, had he been invited. 

He returned the goods which be bad stole^.and 
made ail the reparation in his power. . 

They have chose the part of honour end^virtue* 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broke his 
health. ^ 

He had mistook his true interest, aiKi found hi m- 
•self forsook by his &ymef adherents*. 

The bread that has been eat is; soon forgot;> ' 

No contentions have arose amongst theta sim^ 
their reconciliation* 

The cloth had no seam, but was wove througbt 
out. 

The French language is spoke in every state in 
Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be shook bjr 
slight opposition* ^ 
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He was not much restrained afterwards, having 
took improper liberties at first. 

He has not yet wore off the rough manners, whicb 
he brought with him. 

You who have forsook your friends, are entitled 
to no confidence. 

They who have bore a part in the labour, shall 
share the rewards. 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, there 
can be no plea for favour. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, 
had they writ on the same subject. 

He heapt up great riches, but past his time mise- 
rably. 

He talkt and stampt with such vehemence, that he 
was suspected to be insane. 

EULIfi XV. 

Aioerhsi though they have no government of eaie^ 
iense^ ftc. require an appropriate situation in the sen^ 
tenccy viz. for the most part before adjectives^ after 
verbs active or neuter^ and frequently between the 
auxiliary and the verb ; as^ " Ife made a very sSnsi" 
le diismrse ; he spoke unaffectedly andforciblyy and 
was attentively heard by the whole assembly.** 
Grammar, p. 169. Key, p. 48. 

He was pleasing not often, because he was vain. 

William nobly acted, though he w|8 unsuccesful. 

We may happily live though our possessions are 
' small. 

From whence we may date likewise the period of 
ihis event. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to 
remonstrate. 

He offered an apology, which being not admitted, 
he became submissive. 

'][*bese things should be never separated. . 
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Unless he hare more government of himself, he 
ttrill be always discontented. 

Never sovereign was so much beloved by the 
people. 

He was determined to invite back the king, and 
to call together his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes to Us 
friends. 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also« 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure^ 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually* 

Having not known, or having not considered, the 
measures proposed^ he failed of success. 

My opinion wasgivfn on rather a cursory perusal 
of the book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be engrossed^ 
and overcome totally,, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the government. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes and 
observations under rule xv. 

Grammar, p. 171. Key, p. 49. 

1. They c6uld not persuade UiPi though tbey 
were never so eloquent. 

If some persons' opportunities were never so fa- 
vourable, they would be too indolent to improve, 
them. 

2. He drew up a petition, where he too freely re* 
presented his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation wheie. 
he had much to fear, and'nOthiogto hope. 

It is reported that the prinqe will cpni^ ]|ere^ ta»_ 
morrow. 

George is active ; he walked there in less thin an 
hour. 
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Where are yoo all going in such haste ? 

Whither have they been gince they left Ae city ? 

3. Charles left the seminary too early, since when 
he has made very little improvement 

Nothing is better worth the while of young per- 
sons, than theacquisition of knowledge and virtue. 

RULE XV K 

Two negatives^ in English^ destroy one another, or 
are equivalent to an affirmative: as, << Nor did they 
not perc^veJdm ;" that is, " they did perceive Aim." 
^ His language, though inelegant, is nUungramrnO' 
tical /• 4hat is, ** it is grammatical.^* 
Qiattur, |). ITfil Kiy,p.60. 

Neithkr riches nor honours, nor no such peril- 
ing <goodsy can satisfy the desires of an immortal 
q)irit. 

Be honest, nor take no dkape nor semblance of 
disguise. 

We need not, nor ^o not, confine his (^rations 
to narrow limits. 

, I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, 
neither at present, nor at any other time^ 

There cannot be nothing more ibsignificant than 
vanity. 

. Nothing n^ver aflfected her so mucA as this niis- 
oonduct of her child. 

lD(i fiot interrupt roe yourselves, nor let naone 
disturb my i^tirement. 

These people do not judge wisely, nor take no 
proper measures to efibct^dikir purpose. 

The measure is so exceptionable, that we cannot 
by no means permit it. 

I have received no information on the subject 
neither from him nor from his friend. 

Prpcept nor discipline is not so forcible as exm- 
^1e. 
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Tbe king nor the queen was not at all deceived in 
the business* 

RULE XVII. 

' Prepositions govern the objedioe case : o*, « / 
have heard a good character of her ^ " From him that 
tA needy turn not away ;" " A word to the wi$e i$ 
sufficient for than. ;^^ " JFe inay be good ^nd happy 
mthoiit riches.^^ 

Grammar, p.. 172. Key,, p. 50. 

IVe are al I accountable creatures, each for hissel f. 

They willingly, and of iheirBelvefi, endeavoured 
to make up the difference^ 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know no); 
who, in the company. 

I hope it is o^ot I who lie is displeased with. 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining* 
JDoes that boy know-who he speaks to ? Who 
does he offer such language to ? 

It was not he that they were so angry with, 
, What concord can subsist between those who 
commit crimes^.and they who abhor them? 

The ^person who I travelled with, has sold the 
horse which he rode on during our journey^ 

It is not I he is engaged with. 

Whadid he receive that intelligence from ? 

The following examples are adapted to the n6te^ 
' and observations under rule xvii. 

Grammar, p. 173. Key, p. M. 

1. To have no one whom we heartily wish well 
to, and whom we arjB warmly concerned for, is a 
deplorable state. 

He is* a frie^ whom I am highly indebted tq^ 

% On these occasions, tbe pronoun is governed 
by, and consequently agrees with, the praising 
word. I 
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They were refuged entmice into^ apd farciblj 
driven from, the house. 

3. We are often disappointed of things, whieliy 
before possessioni promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, biit 
hare always hitherto been disappointed in tliatplei(« 
sure. 

4. She finds a difficulty of fixing bet* min^. 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her uaderstand- 

ing. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst 

We can fully confide on none but the truly good. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

Many have profited from good advice. 

Many ridiculous practices have been brought in 
rogue. 

The error was occasioned by cotnpKance to Ear- 
nest entreaty. 

This is a principle in unison to our nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices to sfanpie and 
rustle persons. 

They are at present resolved of doing their duty. 

That boy is known under Ae name of the I^t 

lliottgh conformable with custom, it is not war- 
rantable. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

His parents think on hun, and his improvements, 
with pleaaure and hope. 

His excise wpks admitted of by his mi^r. 

What went ye out for to see ? 

There appears to have been a million men brought 
into the field. 

His present Was accepted of b;^ his friends. 

More than a thousand of men wei^ destroyed. ^ 

It is my request, thai he will be particfulap in 
speaking to the following points. 

The Saxons reduced tbe^ greater part of Britain 6o 
their own power. 



He lives oppoiile th^ Royal Exchange. 

Their hou^e is ^luated to the north-east side of 
the road. 

The perfomaance was aj^proved of by ali vrhoui^ 
derst^od U, 

He was accused with haviDg. acted unfairly. 
'She has an abhorrence to all deceitful conduct. 

They were some distance from home, when the 
accident 'happened. 

His deportment WuS adapted for conciliating re- 
gard. 

My father writes me very frequently. 

Their c6nduct was agreeable with their profession. 

We wertt leisurely above stairs, and came hastily 
below. *\Ve ^all write up i^tairs this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the aftei*noon. 

The politeness of the teorld has the same resem- 
blance with benevolence, that the shadow has with 
the substance. 

He. had a taste of such slndies, and pursued them 
earnestly. 

Wheh we have had a true taste for the pJeamres 
of virtue, we can have no relish of those of vice. 

How happy is it to know how to live at times by 
totie*s self, to ^eave one's self irt regret, to find one's 
6elf again with pleasure ! The World Is then less 
necessary for tis. 

Civility mafees Its w^y among every Mttd of per- 
Bbttd. 

5. I have been to London, after having resided a 
year at t'rance ; and I now Hve in Islington. 

They have jtsst tended in Hnll, atid are going for 
Liverpool. Tliey intend to mkde some time at 
Irelai^d. 

RULfi xvui* 
Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses of 
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verbs, and taieigf nouns andprdnoms : as, '< Cm- 
dour is to be approved and practised ^^ << Jfthousin^ 
eerfily desire^' and earnestly pursue virtue^ she will 
assuredly be found by iheey andprowe a rich reward ;" 
** The master taught her and me to write /" ** He and 
she were schoot/eltows/* 

Gmmmar, p. 176. Kty. p. SSl 

Frofessitig regard, and to act differently, diB^over 
a base mind. 

Did he not tell me bb fault, and entreated me' to 
forgive him? 

My brothes and him are tolerabfe grammariaoB. 

Jf be understood tbe subject, and attends to itio^ 
* dustriously, he can scaircely faK of sii|»:es6w 

You and us enjoy many privileges. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
is gone astray, doth be not leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeth into the mountains, and seekcth that wMch 
is gone astray ? 

She and liim are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and piroceedin|g^ 
temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best wr^ 
to ensure success.. 

Between hini and I there is some disparity of 
years ; but none between him and she« 

By forming themselves on fantastic models, an4 . 
ready to vie with one another intbe reigning follies,, 
the youn^ begin with beingridiculous, and end witb 
being vicious and immoral. 

The following sentences, exemplify the notes and 
observations under bulk xvilu 



)r, p. 177. Kcgf, p. 64. 

1. We have met with omny disappointments ; and, 
if fife continue, shall probably meet with many more. 

Rank may confer influeiiee, but will not neqesw^- 
rify produce virtue^ . 



H^ does not want conragej bot is ilrfei^tiye io sen- 
sibility. 4^ 

These people have indeed acquired great rtcbes, 
but do not ^oaiiiK^nd esteeip. 

Our seasons of improvement is. short ; and, whe- 
tber used or not^ will soon pass away. 
• He might have been baj^pyi arid Is now fully con- 
vinced of it. 

liearoing strengthens the tnind ; and, if properly 
applied) will improve our morals tocK 

RtrtB xix. 

SoTue conjtmdions require the indicative, some the 
subjunctive moody after them. It is a general rule^ 
that when something contingent or doubtful is implied, 
the subjunctive ought to be used; aSp ** If I ftere 
fo ioriie, he would hot regard it ;^ *^He will not be 
pflrdoncdi unless he repent,^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature, require the indicative mood. '* As virtue ad- 
mnceSf so vice recedes /* ♦* He is health;/, because he 
is temperate.^^ ' ' 

Grammar, p. l78. K^,p.d4. 

If he acquires Hches, tfiey will cortopt bis mind, 
and be useless to others. 

Though he urges me yet more earnesUy, I shall 
not comply, unless he advances more forcible reah 
Boris. . 

I shall walk in the fields to^ay, unless it^rains. 
, As the governess were present, the children be- 
haved properly. 

She- disapproved the measure, because it were 
very improper. 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the lowly. 

Though he were her friend, be did not attempt to 
justify her conduct* 

Whether he improve or not, 1 cannot dett^cd^i'^^f* 
12 



Though the fact be extraordinary, it cerlaioly did 
happen. 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 

O ! that his heart was tender, and susceptible of 
the woes of others. 

Shall then tfai» Verse to future age pretend, 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 

The examples which/aHow^ ate suited ta the notes 
and observations under rule six. 

Gramanr, pi 179. Kcj, pi 55. 

1. Despise not any condition, lest it happens^ to 
be your own. 

Let him that is sanguine^, take heed lest he miscar- 
ries. 

Take care that thou breakest not any of the es- 
tablislied rules. 

If he does but intimate his desire, it will be suf- 
ficient to produce obedience. 

At the time of his return, if he is but expert in. 
the business, he will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display hia abilities, he is 
un w orthy of attention. 

If be be but in healthy I am content. 

If he does promise, he will certainly perform'. 

Though he do praise her, it is only for her 
beauty. 

If thou dost not forglve,.perhap8 thou wilt not be 
tbrgiven. 

If thou do sincerely believe the truths of religion^ 
act accordingly. 

2. His confused behaviour made it reasonable to 
suppose that he were guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that 
he dare not make any reply. 

His apology was so plausible, that many befrlentf^ 
ed him, and thought he were innocent. 



3. If one man prefer a Hfe of industry, it is be- 
cause be ba^tLit idea of eomfort in Wealtli ; If another 
prefers a life of gaiety, it is from a like idea con^ 
cerning pleasure. 

No one engages in that business, unless be aim al 
repntation, or hopes for soipe singular advantage^ 

Though the design be laudable^ and is favourabte. 
to our interest^ it will involve much anxiety and 
labour.. 

4. Unfess he leams faster^ he will be no scholar.^ 
Though he falls, he shall not be utterly cast down« 
On condition that he comes^ I will consent to 

stay. 

However that affair terminates, my conduct will be 
unimpeachable. 

If virtue rewards us not so soon as we desire, the 
payment will be made with interest. 

Till repentance composes his mind, he will be a 
stranger to peace. 

Whether he confesses, or not, the truth will cer- 
taiily be discovered. 

If thou censurest uncharitabiy, thou wilt be en> 
titled to no favour. 

Though, at times, the ascent to the temple of 
virtue, appears steep and craggy, be not discouraged. 
Persevere until-thou gainest the summit : there, all* 
is order, beauty, and pleasure. 

If Charlotte desire to gain esteem and love, she 
does not emt^loy the proper means. 

Unless the accountant deceive me, my estate is» 
eonslderably improved. 

Though self-government produce some uneasi* 
ness, it is light when compared with the pain of vi- 
cious indulgence. 

. Whether he thinks as he speaks, time will dis- 
cover. 

If thou censure unchjititably,^ thou deseivgst no 
favour. 
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Though vktue appear severe, she if truly amiaUe. 
Though success be vei;y d(iHhtful» it te pjroper t^hai 
he endeavours to succeed. 

5. If thou have promised, be faitbfal to &j etu 
gagemetit 

Though he ha^e proved his ri^t to 8id>liiissioi9, 
he is ti>o generous to exact it. 

Unless he have iCnpmved, be is unfit for the office^ 

6. Tfthou had succeeded, perhaps thoi\wouIdst 
bM ha the happier for it. 

Unless thou sliaH see the propriety of the measure, 
we shall not desire thy support. 

Though Akon will not acknowledge, thou canst 
not deny the fact 

7. If thou gave liberally, thou wilt receive a libe- 
ral reward. 

Though thou did iiijure him, he harbours no re- 
sentment. 

It would be well, if the report was only the mis- 
representation of her enemies. 

Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct 
would debase him. 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues^ it would look 
like flattery. 

Though I Was perfect, yet would 1 not presume. 

8. If thou may share in his labours, be thankful, 
and do it cheerlully. 

Unless thou can fairly support the cabse, give W 
up honourably. 

Though thou might have fb^feseen the danger,' 
thou eouldst not have avoided it. 

If thou could convince him, he would not act ac-^ 
cordingly. 

if thocr woold improvef in knowledge, be diligent. 

Unless thou shoiild make a timely retreat^ tb^ 
danger will be unavoidabie* 



I have laboured and wearied myself, that thou 
may be at ease. 

He enlai^ed on those dangers, that thou should 
avoid them. 

9. Neither the cc^hl or the fervid, but charactefs 
unifohiily warm, are formed for friendship. 

They are both praise<worthy, and one is equally 
deserving as the other. 

He is not as diligent and learned as his brother! 

1 will present it to him myself, or direct it to be 
given to him. 

Neither despise or oppose what thou dost not un- 
derstand. 

The house is not as commodious as we expected 
ft would be. 

I must, however, he so candid to own I have b^eif 
mistaken. 

There was something so amiable, and yet so 
piercing in his look, as affected me at once with 
love and terror. 



-" I gain'd a son ; 



And such a sOn, as all men hail'dme bappgr.'^ 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay 
himself^ nor suffer the ox to eat it. 

As far as I am able to judge, the book is well 
written. . 

We should faithfully perform the trust committed 
to us, or ingenuously relinquish the charge. 

He is not as eminent, and as much esteemed as he 
thinks himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance ; and is neither 
capable ofpleasing the understanding, or the una- 
gination. 

There is no condition so secure, a? cannot admjt 
df change. ^ 

This is an event, which nobody presumes upon, 
or is so sanguine to hope for. 



We ire genemtly ple«ied'witK «iy little acconr- 
plisbments of body or miDd. 

10. Be ready to succour such persoDB who need 
thy assistance* 

The maUer Was.no sooner proposed,, but he pri- 
vately withdrew to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence than to be- 
come a dupe to such artifices. 

It is not sufficient that our conduct, as far as it^ 
respects others, appears to be une:xceptionable. 

The resolution was not the less fixed^.tba\ the se- 
cret was yet communicated to very few. 

He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of 
(he church of Kome, so as tfiat his doctrines were 
embraced by great numbers* 

Regained nothing further by his speech, but only 
lo be commended for his eloquence. 

He has tittle more of the scholar beskles the name. 

He has little of the scholar than the name. 

They had no sooner risen, but they applied them- 
selves to their studies. 

Frbm no other insthuttol^, foesftles (he aAmirable 
one of juries, couM so great a benefit be expected. 

Those, savage people seemed to have no other 
element but war. 

Such men that act treacherously ought to be 
avoided. . . : . 

Germany ran the same risk as Italy had done* ^ ' , 

No errors are so trivial} but they de^rve ta, be) . 
corrected. ^ -^u 

auiiE St* 

When the qualities (/different things ar^ comparedf 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed htf tie eon^ 
junction than or t^ byJt agrees niih the verbf or is 
governed iy the verb or the preposition, expressed Of 



understood: as^ ^^ Thau art m^er than J;" that i*, 
" than I am*^ " They loved him more than ni£ ;" 
that iSy ^fnore than they hvedmeJ^ «* The sentiment 
is well expressed by PlatOy but much better by Solo^ 
mon than him ;" that isy ^ than by himJ* 

etumiia^i IV 187. Wvrl p- W* 

In ipme t^eiq[»e6t^, w.e baV^ had as m&uy adv^an- 
tages as them ; but in. the article of A good library 
tbey have tiad a ^ater privilege than us. 

The undertaking was much better eiiecut^d by his 
brother than he^ 

Theya^re much gteater gainers than me by this 
tmexpected event. 

'They know< bow to trnte as w^ell as him ; but he 
is a much better gramraaiiati then lliem. 

Through she is not so learned as him, siie is as 
much beloved and' respected. 

The&e pepple^ ,^?9^S^ ^y P^sk^^ niore shimi[ig 
qualities, are no(.8Q proud a9 JiUn» nor so va^n as her. 

Therfollamng examples are adapted to the notfis 
and observation^ under auLS zs:* . 

GittBDoairt p. Nt. KAf , p. 60. 

1. MHio betrayed her compatiiou? Not ine. 

Who revealed the secrets he ought to have qqU' 
cealed? Not him. 

Who related ialsel^ods to.screeA bers^If, aod to 
bring an od^ntsi upon otl^r^f Notmi^ ; it washer. 
-There is but 6tie in fkU)^> and that !s me. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depend 
on.bis nl^lioation. 

Charles XII. of Sweden^ than who a more cou^ 
rageotts person mefret iived» afipears to, have been 
destitute of the tender: aenaUiilitiek of nature. 

Saimasius (a more lekmed iDM than hind has 
seldott appeaored J was not baf^ al tbe oloae of life* 
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RTTLBXXI. 

To aooid disagreeable repetitions^ arid to express 
ourideasinfewnfords^an ellipsis, or omission cf 
some words, isfrefuentl^ admitted. 

Gramnnr, p. 188. K(7, p. 61. 

I gladly fibunned who gkdly fled from me. 
. And (bi9 18 it men mean by (^istributiye justice, 
aod is properly termed equity. 

His faoQouri iotevect, religioD, were all embarked 
in this ufidertiJsing. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to 
the madness of the people;, truths virtue, religion^ 
fell with him. 

. The fear of death, nor hope of life, could make 
him submit to .a dishonest action. 

An el^;ant bouse and furniture were, by this 
event, irrecoverably lost to the owner. 

The examples which follow^ are suited to the notes 
and observations under bule xxi. 

. Gmpmar, p. 189. Key, p. 62. 

1. These iijles are addressed to none but the in- 
telligent eind th^ attentive." 

The gay and the plee^iiig are, sometimes, the 
most insidious, and the most dangerous companions. 

Old age will prove a joyless and a dreary season, 
if we arrive at it with an unimproved, or with a 
cprrqpted mind. 

The more I s^ of bis conduct, I like him b^tep. 

It is not only ttie duty^ but interest of young per- 
sons, to be studious and diligent. 

2. These counsels were the dictates of virtue, and 
the dictates of true iiobour. 

. AVarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but 

avarice and cunning cannot gain friends. * 

A taste for useful knowledge^ will provide for us 

a great and nobte entertainment, when ot^ars leave 
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WUhouf firmness, nothing that is great can be un- 
dertaken ; that is difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 
eomplished. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches ; the neg- 
ligent, of pleasure. 

2* His crimes had brought him into extreme dis- 
tress, and extreme perplexity. 

He has an affectionate l3rother, and an afiection- 
ate sister, and they tive iii great harmony. 

We must guard against too. great severity, and 
facility of manners. * 

W^ should often Tiec&Hect ivhatthe wisest men 
have said and written, concerning human happiness 
and vanity, -,. . 

That species of cdnHneree wilJ produce great gain . 
or loss. 

Many days, nhd even Aveeks, pass awfty unim- 
proved. 

This wonderful action struck the beholders with 
exceeding astonishment. 

The people of this country postess a healthy cli- 
mate and soil. 

They efijoy also a free constitution and laws. 

• 4. His repUtatipii and his estate w€ife both lost by 
gaming. '\' , 

ThisintelKgencepot.only e;xcited pur hope?, but 
fears too. 

His conduct is not scandalous ; and that is the 
best can be said of it. 

Thi^ was the person whom calumny had greatly 
abused, an(] sustair^d the injustice with singular 
patience. 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a 
disagreeable nature, aind to him were wholly unkc- 
ckyuntable. 

The captain bad several men died in his ship, of 
the scurvy. 

K . / 
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He 18 not only sensible and learned^ put is reli- 
gious too. 

The Chinese language contains an immense num- 
ber of words ; and who would learn them must pos- 
sess a great memory. 

By presumption and by vanity, we provoke en- 
mity, and we incur contempt 

In the circumstances I was at that time, my trou- 
bles pressed heavily upon me. 
. He has destroyed his constitution, by the very 
same errors that so many have been destroyed. 

5. He is temperate, be is disinterested^ he is be* 
nevoleut; he is an ornament to bis family, and a 
credit to his profession. 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and to be confirmed by principle. 

Perseverance in laudable pursuits, wiii reward all 
our toils, and will produce efiTects beyond our calcu- 
lation. 

It is happy for us, >vhen we can calmly and deli- 
berately look back on the past, and can quietly anti- 
cipate the future. 

The sacrifices of virtue will not only be rewarded 
hereafter, but recompensed even in this life. 

Ail those possessed of any office, resigned their 
former commission. 

If young persons were determined to conduct 
themselves by the rules of virtue, not only would 
they escape innumerable dangers, but command 
respect from the licentious themselves. - 

Charles was a man of learning, know-ledge, and 
benevolence ; and, what is still more, a true Chris- 
tian. 

6, The temper of him who is always in the bustle 
of the world, will be often ruflied, an.d be often 
disturbed. 

We often commend imprudently as weir as cen- 
sure imprudently. 
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How a seed grows up into a tree, and the mind 
acts upon the body, are mysteries wliich we cannot 
explain. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous ! There 
is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

7. Changes are almost continually taking place, in 
men and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in 
private fortunes and public conduct. 

Averse either to contradict or blame, the too 
complaisant man goes along with the manners that 
prevaiK 

By this habitual indelicacy, the virgitis smiled at 
what they blushed before. 

They are now reconciled to what they could not 
formerly be prompted, by any considerations. 

Censure is the tax which a man pays the public for 
being eminent. 

Reflect on the state of hums^n life, and the society 
of men, as mixed with good and with evil. 

8. In all stations and conditions, the important 
relations take place, of masters and servants, tind 
husbands and wives, and parents and children, and 
brothers and friends, and citizens and subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his 
family, nor hi^ friends, nor 'his reputation. 

Religious persons are often unjustly represented 
as persons of romantic character, visionary notions,, 
unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. 

No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, 
exempt men from contributing their share to pubiic 
utility. 

9. Oh, my father ! Oh my friend ! how great has 
been my ingratitude ! 

Oh piety ! virtue I how insensible have I been to 
yopr charms! 

10. That is a property most men have^ or tft leart 
may attain. 
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Why do ye that, which k not lawful lo da oa the 
sabbath days ? 

The showbread which is not lawful to eat, bat 
for the priests alone. 

Most, if not all the royal family, had quitted the 
place. 

By these happy labours^ they who sow and reap, 
will rejoice together. 

BULK ZXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspoitd to 
each other': a regular and dependent construction 
throughout should be carefully preserved^ 

GiBiiiinar, pw 192. Key, ^ 67. 

Several alterations and additions haye been made 
to the work. 

The first proposal was essentially different, and in- 
ferior to the second. 

He is more bold and active,* but not so wise and 
studious as his companion. 

Thou hearest the soimd of the wind^ but thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither itgoeth. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspected 
so much dissimulationA 

The court ofFraace^ or England,, was to have 
been the umpire. 

In the reigaof Henry II. all foreign eommodities 
were plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful towards success in 
buMness, or which puts men more out of the reach 
oTaccidents, than that quality generally possessed by 
persons of cool temper, and is, in common language, 
called discretion. ' 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by cut* 
ting polysyllables into one. 

I shall do all I can, to persuade others to tid£e the 
same measures for their cvire which I have. 
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The greatest masters of critical learning differ 
fimoug one aootber. 

Micaiab said, if ibou certainly return in peace , 
then hath not the Lord spoken by me. 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, 
more than the rest of our neighbours. 
, The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and his 
tongue loosened, doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season 
of the year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring. 

The multitude rebuked' them, because they 
should hold their peace. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, i&y, 
of many, might and probably were good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age, the wonc||^rful civilities that have passed be- 
tween the nation of authors, and that of readers. 

It was an unsuccesful undertaking $ which, al- 
though it has failed, is no objection at all to an en- 
terprise so well concerted. 

The reward Is bis due, and it has aireaAf , or will 
hereafter, be given to him, ': 

By intercourse with wise and experienced per- 
sons, who know the world, we may improve and 
Tub off the rust of a private and retired education. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, 
than knowledge. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained 
the mortifications, as he has done to-tlay» 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity ibr employments, to seviMl 
towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Such writers have no other standard on which, to 
form tliemselves, except what chances to be fashion- 
able and popular. 

Whatever we do secretly, shall be di$p}aye4 
and beard in the clearest light. 
K2 
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To the happiness of possessing a person of suc& 
uncommon merit, Boethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honour his country could 
bestow. 

GHAP. If. 

CantaintPg instances, of false SyntaXy promscucmsly 

disposed. 

See the Key, p. 69. 

SECT. I. 

Though great has been his disobedience and his 
folly, yet if he sincerely acknowledges hi&niiscon- 
dttbt, be will be forgiven. 

On these causes depend all the happiness- or mi^ 
ery« which exist among men*. 
• . The property of James^ I mean his books and 
furniture,, were wholly destroyed.. 

This prodigy of learning, this scholar, critic,, and 
antiquarian, were entirely destitute of breeding and 
civility. 

Tbat writer has given an account of the manner, 
in which Christianity hzs formerly been propagated 
among tb6 heathens. 

We adore the Divine Being, he who is from 
eternity to eternity. 

Thou, Ii02!d, who hath permitted affliction to 
come upou us, shall deliver us from it,, in due time. 

In this plabe, there were not only security, but 
an abundance of provisions. 

By tliese attainments are the master honoured, 
9|ii the scholars encouraged. 

The sea appeared to be mor^ than usually agitated. 
( Not one in fifty of those who call themselves 
deists^ understand the nature of the religioB they 
reject. - . • 

Virtue ahd awtual confidence isx th6: soill of 
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friendship. Where these are wanting, disgust or 
hatred often follow little differences. 

Time and chance happeneth to all men; but 
every person' do not consider who govern those 
powerful c^useu. 

The active mind of man never or seldom rests 
satisfied with their present conditi(Hi, howsoever 
prosperous. 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and of 
self-denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, 
arid to endure pain, when either of them interfere 
with duF duty. 

The error of resting wholly on faith, or oh works, 
is one of tbos^ seductions which most easily misleads 
men J under the semblance of piety, on the one 
hand, and of virtue on the other hand. 

It was no exaggerated tale ; for she was really 
in that S^Eid condition that her friend represented her. 

An army pffesent a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are those 
of our o\f n hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who was 
to come into the world, and hast been sci long pro- 
mised and desired. 

Thomas disposition is better than his brotliers ; 
and he appears to be the happiest man : hut some 
degree of trouble is all mens portion. 

Though remorse sleep sometimes during prospe- 
rity, it will awake surely in adversity. 

It is an invariable law to our present condition, 
that every pleasure that are pursued to excess, con- 
vert themselves into poison. 

If a man brings into the solitary retreat of a:ge, a 
vacant,an unimproved mind, where no knowledge 
dawns, no ideas rise, which within itself has notliing 
to feed upon, many a heavy and many a comfort- 
less day he must necessarily pass. 

I cannot yield to such 'dishonourable €o^uot> 
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neither at the present moment of difficulty, nor, I 
trust, under no circumstance whatever. 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausa- 
nias, either thinking it base to betray the secrets 
trusted to his confidence, or imagined it impossible 
for silch dangerous and ill-concerted schemes to 
take effect. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds 
of the Athenians, that he might be said to attain a 
monarchical power in Athens. 

Christ did applaud the liberality of the poor widow, 
who he had seen casting her two mites in the treasury r 

A multiplicity of little kind offices, in persons fre- 
quently conversant with each other, is the bands of 
society and of friendship. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on no oc- 
casion, to seek revenge, is the duty of a Christian* 

If a man profess a regard for the duties of reli- 
gion, and neglect that of morality, that man's reli- 
gion is vain. 

Affluence might give us respect, in the eyes of 
the vulgar, but will not recommend us to the wise 
and goof*. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but misera- 
ble amidst all his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of 
Lapland is happier than him. 

The cheerful and the gay, when warmed by plea- 
sure and by mirth, lose that sobriety and that self- 
denial, which is essential to the support of virtue. 

SECT. 11. 

Ke7i p. 72. 

There were, in the metropolis, mdch to amuse 
them, as well as many things to excite disgust. 

How much is real virtue and merit exposed to 
suffer the hardships of a stormy life ? 

This is one of the duties which requires peculiar 
circumspection. - 
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More complete happiness than that I have de- 
scribed, seldom falls to the lot of mortals. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and 
ever will incline him to oflfend. 

WIfence have there arose such a great variety of 
opinions and tenets in religion ? 

Its stature is less than that of a man ; but its 
strength and agility much greater. 

They that honour me, £em will I honour. 

He summonses me to attend, and I must summons 
the others. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him, and execut- 
ed him immediately^ 

Who is that person whom I saw you introduce, 
and present him to the duke ? 

I offer observations that a long and chequered 
pilgrimage have enabled me to ms^e on man. 

Every church and sect of people have a set of 
opinions peculiar to themselves. 

May thou as well ns me, be meek, patient, and 
forgiving. 

These men were under high obligations to have 
adhered to their friend in every situation of life^ 

After I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

Their example, their influenc^,^ their fortune^ 
every talent they possess, dispenses'blessings on all 
around them. 

When a string of such sentences succeed one ano^ 
ther, the effect is disagreeable. - 

I have lately been in Gibraltar, and have seen the 
commander in chief. 

Prppriety of pronunciation, is the giving to every 
word the sound which the politest usage of the lan- 
guage appropriates to it. 

The book is printed very neat, and on a £ne wove 
paper. 

The fables of the ancients are many of them high* 
ly instructive, ^ 
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He resembles one of those solitary animals^ that 
has been forced from its forest, to gratify human 
curiosity. 

There is not, nor ought not to be, such a thing as 
constructive treason. 

He isaiiew created knigiit, and his dignity sits 
awkward on hiai. 

Hatred or revenge are things deserving of cen- 
sure, wherever they are found- to exist. 

If you please to employ your thoughts on that 
subject, you would easily conceive our miserable 
condition. 

His speech contsuns one of the grossest and infa- 
mousest calumnies which ever was uttered. 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and weak- • 
en the mind. 

Those two authors have each of them their merit. 

James was resolved to not indulge himself in such 
a cruel amusement. 

The not attending to this rule, is the source of a 
very common error. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you 
do not blow, they they will go out of themselves. 

Clelia is a vain woman, whom if we do not flatter, 
i?he mil be disgusted. 

That celebrated work was nearly ten years pnb- 
ished, before its importance was at all understood. 

Ambition is so insatiable that it will make any sa- 
crifices to attain its objects. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and confusion, strike 
Ihe mind with more grandeur than if they were ad- 
justed to one another with the accuratest symmetry. 

SECT. III. . 

Key, p. 74. 

He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a miagnani* 
mity, that does honour to human uatui:e. 
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They that honour me, I will honour; and them 
that despise me shall be .lightly esteemed. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Having thus began to throw oflf the restraints of 
reason, he was soon hurried into deplorable excesses. 
These arts have enlightened, and will enlighten, 
every person who shall attentively study them. 

When we succeed in our plans, its not to be at- 
tributed always to ourselves ; the aid of others often 
promote the end, and claim our acknowledgment 

Their intentions were good ; but wanting pru- 
dence, they mist the mark for which they aimed. 

I have not, nor shall hot consent to a proposal so 
unj ust. * 

We have subjected ourselves to much expence, 
that thou may be well educated. 

This treaty was made at earl IVToreton the go- 
vernor's castle. 

Be especially careful, that thou glvest no offence 
to the aged or helpless. 

The business was no sooner opened, but it was 
cordially acquiesced in. 

As to his general conduct, he deserved punish- 
ment as' much, or more than his companion. He 
left a son of a singular character, and behaved so ill 
that he was put in prison. 

If he does but approve my endeavours, it will be 
an ample reward. 

I bog the favour of your acceptance of a copy of 
a view of the manufactofies of the West Riding of 
the county of York. 

I intended to have written the letter, before he 
urged me to it; and, therefore, he has not all the 
merit of it. 

AH. the povrer, of ridicule, aided by the desertion 
6f fljends, a^d the diminution of his estate, were 
not able to dhake his .principles. 
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In his conduct was tresu^tery, land in bis irords, 
faithless professicmB. 

Though the meaaure be mysterious) it is worthy 
of attention. 

Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons, who 
appear to te destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce sensu- 
ality, covetousness, and those violent contests with 
others about trifles^ which occasions so much misery 
and crimes in the world. 

He will one day reap the reward of his labour, if 
he is diligent and attentive. Till that period comes, 
let him be contented and patient. 

To the resolutions which we have, upon due con- 
sideration, once adopted as rules ef conduct, let 
us adhere firmly. 

He has little lAore of the great man besides the 
title. 

Though he was my superior in knowledge, he 
would not have thence a right to impose his senti- 
ments. 

That picture of the emperor's, is a very exact re- 
jBemblanceofhim. 

H'ifv happy are the virtuous, who can rest on the 
protection ot the powerful arm, who made the earth 
and the heavens) 

Prosperity and adversity may be improved equal- 
ly ; both the one and the other proceeds from the 
same author. 

. He acted conformable with his instructions, and 
cannot be censured justly. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves 
on so popular a suljject. 

The language of Divine Frovidence^to all human 
agents, is, *' Hitherto sbalt thou come, and no far- 

Idle persons imagine^ hifWsaev^^Nleficient they be 
in point of duty, they cpnsult at least their own sa- 
tisfaction* 
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Good as the cause is, it is one from ivhich nuui' 
bers are deserted, 

Tbe man is ptudent which Sfieaks little; 
SECT.JV. 

Key, p. 77. / • 

. He acted independent of for^n a^sfstance. 

Every thing that we here enjqjr, change^ decay, 
j^d come to an end. AU float oh the surface of 
the river, which is running to a boundless ocean, 
Avith a sWift current. 

The winter has not.been.as severe as w^ expect- 
ed it to have been. . , '., 
'^' Temperattice, more than medicines, are the pro- 
per me?ins,of cubing many diseases. 

They understand, the practical part better than 
him; but he is much better acquainted with the 
theory than them. 

When we have once drawn the line, ^y intelli- 
gence and precision, between our duty and sin> the 
line we^ought'on no occasion to transgress* 

All those distinguished by extraordinary talents, 
have extraordinary duties to perform. . 

No person could speak stronger on this subject, 
tior behave nobler, than our young advocate for 
the cause of toleration. 

His conduct was so. provoking, that many will 
condemn him, and a few will pity him.^ 
. The peoples happiness is the statesmatis honour. 

We are in a perilous situation. On one side, and 
the other, dangers meet us ; and each extreme shalj 
be pernicious to virtue. ^ 

Several pictures, of the Sardinian king were trans- 
mitted to Frailce. 

When I last saw him, he had grown considerably, 
..If we consult the improvement of mind, or the 
health of body, it is well known exercise is the 
great instrument of promoting both. 

If it were them who acted so ungratefully^ they 
are doubly in fault, L 
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Whether virtue promotes our interest or no, we 
must adhere to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indul- 
gence, as well as restraint, in our management of 
children. 

No human happiness Is so complete, as does not 
contain some imperfection. 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless 
his son gives better proqft of genius, or applie^r 
himself with indefatigable labour. 

^e house framed a remonstrance, where they 
spoke with great freedom of the king's prerogative. 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one 
of those artifices which seduces men most easily, 
under appearance of benevolence. . 

This is the person V9ho we are so much oblig-ed 
to, and who we expected, to have seen, whea the 
favour was conferred. 

He is a person of great property, but does not 
possess the esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to ingratiate with thos^ 
who it was dishonourable to favour. 

The great diversity which takes place among 
men, is not owing to a distinction that n^ure made 
in their original powers, as much a^ to the superior 
diligence, with which some have improved those 
powers beyond others^. 

While we are unoccupied in what is good, evil 
is at hand continually. 

Not a creature is there that moves, nor a vegeta- 
ble that grows, but what, when minutely examined, 
furnished materials of pious admiration. 

What can be the reason of the committee having 
delayed thir business ? 

I know not whether Charles was the author, but 
I understood it to be he. • V :' . 

A good and well cultivated mind, is far mot^^yP' 
(erable than rank or riches. 
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Charity to the poor, when it is governed by know- 
ledge and prudence, there are no persons who will 
not admit it to be a virtue. 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment, 
were to be approved in the sight of his Creator. 

Let us not set our hearts on such a mutable, such 
an unsatisfying world. 

SEGgr. V. 

Key, p. 79. 

Shall you attain success, without that prepara- 
tion, and escape dangers without that precaution, 
which is required of others? 

When we see bad men to be honoured and pros- 
perous in the world, it is some discouragement to 
virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's 
(he joiner's. 

Every member of the body, every bone, joint, 
and muscle, lie exposed to many disorders ; and the 
greatest prudence i^r precaution, or the deepest skill 
of the physician, are not sufficient to prevent them. 

It is right said, that though faith justify us, yet 
works must justify our faith. 

If an academy is established for the cultivation of 
our language, let them stop the license of translators, 
whose Idleness and ignorance, if it be siifTered to 
proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of French. 

It is of great consequence that a teacher firmly 
believes, both the truth and importance of those 
principles which he inculcates upon others ; and 
that he not only speculatively believes them, but 
has a lively and serious feeling of them. 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing certain 
words, that constitute the worship of the Almighty. 
It is the heart that praises, or prays. If the heart 
accompany not the words that are spoken, we offer 
a sacrifice of fools^ 
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Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great 

He has travelled niuchy and passed through many 
stormy seas and lands. < 

You must be sensible that there island can be no 
other person byt me, who -could give the informa- 
tion desired. 

To be patient, resigned, and tbankfol, under a^ 
iSictions and disappointments, demonstrate genuine 
piety. 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of 
detestable conduct; and, wliatis stilL worse,, gloried 
in bis shame. 

As soon as the sense of the Supreme Being is lost, 
so soon the great check is taken off which keep ua- 
der restraint the passions of men. Mean desire^ 
low pleasures, takes place of the greater and the 
nobler sentiments which reason and religion inspires. 

We should be careful not to follow the example 
of many persons, to ceysure the opinions, manners 
and customs of others, merely because they are 
foreign to us. 

Steady apglication, as well as genius and abilities, 
are necessary to produce eminence. 

There is, in that seminary, several students con- 
siderably skilled in mathematical knowledge. 

if Providence clothe the grass of the field, and 
shelters and adorns the jBowers that every where 
grows wild amongst it, will he not clothe and pro- 
tect his servants and children much more ? 

We are too often hurried with the violence of 
passion, or with the allurements of pleasure. 

High hopes, and florid views, is a great enemy to 
tranquillity. 

Year after year steal something from us ; Ulllh.e 
decaying fabric totters of itself, and crumbles a^ 
length into dust.. 

1 intended to have finished the letter before thQ 
bearer called, that he might not have been detaia^ 
r.^ . K^t I was prevented by company. 
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George is the oiost learned and accomplished of 
all the other students, that belong to the seminary. 

This excejient and well written treatise, ivith 
others that might be mentioned, were the foundation 
of his love of study. 

There can be no doubt but that the pleasures of 
the mind excel those of sense. 
SECT.VL 

Key, p. 81. 

The grand temple consisted of one great, and 
several smaller edifices. 

Many would exchange gladly their honours, 
beauty, and riches, for that more quiet and humbler 
station, which you are now dissatisfied with. 

Though the scene was a very affecting one,^ Louis 
showed a little emotion on the occasion. 

The climate of England is not so pleasant as those 
of France, Spain, or Italy. 

Much of the good and evil (hat happens to us in 
this world, are owing to apparently undesigned and 
fortuitous events: but it is the Supreme Being which 
secretly directs and regulates all thijigs. 

To despise others on account of their poverty, 
or to value ourselves for our wealthy are disposi- 
tions highly culpable.^ 

This task was the easier performed, from the 
cheerfulness with which he ei^aged in it. 
. She lamented the unhappy ^e of Lucretia^ who 
seemed to her another name for chastity. 

He has not yet cast off all the regard for decency ; 
and this is the mosKtan be advanced in his favour. 

The girls school was better conducted formerly 
than the bo}"s. 

The disappointments he has met with, or the loss 
of his much-loved friend, has occasioned a total de- 
Tans^ement of bis mental powers. 

The concourse of people were so great, that with 
diificulty we passed through them. 
L 2 
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All the women, children, and treasure, which re- 
mained in the city, fell under the victor's power; 

Thejr have already made great progress iti their 
studies, and, if attention and diligence continues^ 
will soon fulfil the expectations of their friends* 

It » amazing bis propensity to this vice, against 
every principle of interest and honour. 

These kind of vices, though they inhabit the up- 
per circles of life, are not less pernicious, than those 
we meet with amoftgst the lowest of men. 

He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence, 
though he were in a situation exceeding delicate. 

If I had known the distress of my friend, it would 
be my duty to have relieved him: and it would al- 
ways have yielded me pleasure to grant him that 
relief. 

They admired the countryman's, as they called 
him, candour and uprightness. 

The new set of curtains did not correspond to the 
old pair of blinds. 

The tutor commends him for being more studiou^ 
tha'n any other pupils of the^hool. 

Two prmcrples in human nature reign ^ 
SelMove to urge, and reason to restrain : 
Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call ; 
Each works its end, to move or govern all. 

Temperance and exercise, Irowsoev^er little they 
may be regarded, they are the best means of pre- 
serving health. 

He has greatly blessed roe ; yes, even T, who, 
loaded with kindness, hath not been sufficiently 
grateful. 

No persons feel the distresses of others, so much 
g^s them that have experienced distress themseVvesv 
SECT. VI r. 

Key, p. 88. 

eoNBTANTi»orLE was tlic poinf, in which was 
--^centrated the learning and science of the worldi 
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Di8grsLce not your station, by that grossness of 
sensuality, that levity of dissipation^ or that inso- 
lence of rank, which bespeak a littie mind. 

A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hezagon, please 
the eye by their regularity, bs beautiful figures. 

His conduct was equally unjust as dishonourable. 

Though^ at first, he.biegun to defend himself, yet, 
when the proofs* appeared against him, he dared not 
any longer to contend. 

Many persons will not believe but what they are 
free from prejudices. 

The pleasure or pain of one passion, dificr from 
those of another. 

The rise and fall of the tides, in this place, makes 
a difference of about twelve feet. , 

Five and seven make twelve, and one makes 
thirteen. 

He did not know who to suspect 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but 
I have been again disappointed. 

The court of Spain, who gave the order>. weee 
not aware of the consequence. 

If the acquisiti<N2s he has made^ 4qd quali6ed him^ 
to be a useful member of society, should have been 
Hiisapplied, he will be highly culpable* 

There was much spoke and wrote on each side of 
the question; but I have cht^se to suspend my de- 
cision. 

Was there no badmen in tlie world, who vex and 
distress the good,, they might appear in the light of 
harmless innocence ; but could have na opportu- 
nity for displaying fkleUty aiid magnanimity,. patience 
and fortitude. 

The most ignorant, and the most savage tribes of 
men, when they have looked round on the earth, and 
on the heavens, could not avoid ascribing their origin 
to some invisible, designing cause, and felt a pro- 
pensity to adore their Creator. 

Let us not forget, that something more than 
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gentlenesf and modesty, flometbin^ more than com- 
placency of temper and affability of manners, are 
requisite to form a worthy man, or a trae Christian. 

One of the first, and the most common extreme 
in moral conduct, is placing ail virtue in justice, or 
in generosity. 

It is an inflexible regard to principle, which has 
ever maked the characters of them who distinguish- 
ed themselves eminently in public life : who patron- 
ised the cause of justice against powerful oppressors ; 
in critical times, have supported the fiUling rights 
and liberties of men; and reflected honour on their 
nation and country. 

When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or 
contrariety of opinions show themselves, it is child- 
ish in the last degree, if this becomes the ground of 
estranged affection. When from such a cause, there 
arise any breach of friendship, human weakness is 
discovered then In a mortifying light. In matters 
of se^rious moment, the sentiments of the best and 
wortliiest might vary from that of their friends, ac- 
cording as their lines of life diverge, or as their 
temper, and habits of thought, presents objects un- 
der different points of view. But with candid and 
liberal minds, unity of affection still will be pre- 
served. 

Desires and wishes are the first spring of action. 
When they become exorbitant, the whole of the 
character is like to be tainted. If we should suffer 
our fancies to create to themselves, worlds of ideal 
happiness ; if we should feed our imagination with 
plans of opulence and of splendour ; if we should fix 
to our wishes certain stages of a high advancement, 
or certain degrees of an uncommon reputation, as 
the sole station of our felicity ; the assured conse- 
quence shall be, that we will f)ecome unhappy under 
our present state ; that we shall be unfit for actiag 
the part, and for discharging the duties that belong 
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to it ; and we shall discompose the peace and order 
of our minds, and shall foment many hurtful passions. 
Maria always appears amiably. She never speaks 
severe or contemptuous.* 

* Fouag penon who study gnumnar, find it difficult io decide^ id partku- 
kr ooostnictioDs, whether an adjectire or an adverb oaeht to be und. A 
few obeenratxxn oo tlua point mav serye to inform their JodcmeDt, and 
direct their determination.— They should earefiilly attend to the definitions of 
the adjective and the adverb, and eonnder whether, in the ease in qnestioii^ 
^iioKfy, or mofmer, is indicated. In the former case, an adjective is proper : 
m the latter, an adverb. A number of examptei will ilhvtiate this diracooo, 
and prove useful on other occasions. 

She loq)u oold— She looks coldly on him. 

He fods warm— He feels warmly the inmlt offered to him. 

He became anoere and virtuous— <He became sincerely virtuoat. 

She lives free from care— He lives freely at another's expense. 

Harriet always appears neat— She dresses neaUT. 

Charles has grown great by Ina wisdom— He has grown greatly m repu- 
tation. 

They now appear happy— Thev now appear happily in eanett 

The statement seems exact— Tke statement seems exactly in point 

The verb to he^ in all its moods and tenses, generally reouires the word in> 
mediately connected with it to be an a^kctive, not an adverb ; and, conse- 
quently, when this verb can be mfostituted for aim other, without varving the 
sense or the constructnon, that other verb must also be connected with an adr 
jective. The following sentences elucidate these observations t " This is 
agreeable to our interest; That behaviour was not suitable to bis station ; 

is 
Rules should be conformable tosense ;*' " The rose smells sweet ; How sweet 

is is 

the hay smelb ! How delightful the countiy appears ! Bow pleasant the 

are are was 

fields look! The cfouds look dark; How black the sky looked ! The [apple 

18 were is 

tastes soor; How bitter the plams tasted ! He feels happy.** In 'all these 
lenteooes, we can with perfect propriety, substitute some tenses of the verb 
fo fo for the other verbs. But m the foUowiog sentences, we cannot do this : 
** Tlie dog smells disagreeably ; George ktU exquisftely ; How pleasantly 
she looks at us i*' 

The diractioDS contained io this note are oflfered as osefol, not as oomple^ 
and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language eveiy where encounter us : 
W we must not reject rule?, because they are attended with exceptions. 



PART IV. 
Exercises in Punctuation. 

CHAP. L 

Sentences which require the applieatt<m of the CinmMf 
disposed under the particular rules. 

Grammar, p. 235. Key, p. 86. 
RULE U 

The tear of repentaneo; brings its own relief. 

Manhoo(\ is disgraced by the consequences of 
neglected youtb. 

Idleness^ is the great fomenter of all corruption^ 
in the human heart. 

It is honourable to be 9. friend to the unforUinate« 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of character common- 
ly go hand in hand. 

The friend pf order has made Iialf his way to 
virtue. 

Too many of the pretended friendships, of youth' 
are mere combinations it pleasure. : 

The indulgence of harsh disposition8|is the intro- 
duction to future misery. 

The intermixture of evil in human society serves 
to exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the 
good. ;, 

RULE 11. 
(iramraar, p. 235. Key. p. 87. 

Gentleness^i^in truth the great avenue to tuutuai 
enjoyment. ^' 
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Charity like the suRybrightens all its objects. 

Tlie tiitoc, bj instruction and discipline lays the 
foundation of the pupil's future honour. 

Trials^in this stage of b§ing,are the lot of man. 

No assumed behaviour/can always hide the real 
character.. * 

Thet^est men pfitea experience disappointments. 

Advibe^hould be seasonably administered* • 

RULE 111. 

Self-conceitfpresumptloi^and obstinacjj^ blast the 
prospect of many a youth. 

Ii]tourbealth^ii\e4>ossessions,connexions.pleasure0; 
there are causes of decayi imperceptibly working. 

Discomposed thoughts^ agitated passions^and a 
rufBed temper^ poison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and consola- 
tions^ fill ,up the life of man. 

Health and peacob a moderate fortune^ and a few 
frjendstsum up all the. undoubted articles of tem- 
poral felicity. . 

We have no reason to complain of thelot of man» 
or the world's mutability. 
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An idl^ trifling society.is near akin to such' aii Is^ 
carrupting;. 

Conscious guilt^repden us meafrspirited^timorouf^ 
add bade. 

An upright mind^vill never be at a loss to discern 
what k just, and true^lovely^ honest, and of good re-r 
port. 

The vicious mai^is ofjten looking round himiwith 
anzious,and fearful circumspection. 
' True friendship^ will at alt tiifaes avoid a caretcp^ 
or r^ugh behaviour. * * , , ' 

Time brings a gentle^nd powerful opiatetjo ,all 
mirfbrtnnes. •' 
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BVLte Y* 

Qrammtr, p. 288. K^, p 88. 

The man of virtu&and bonour^willbetruBte^re- 
lied upoiuand esteemed. 

Deliberate slow ly| execute promptly. 

A true friend^ unbosoms freelyi ad vises« justly 
assists^readily. ad ventures, boldly^ takes all paliently? 
defends resolutely, and continues a friend uncbange-. 
ably. 

Sensuality|Contaminate8 the body /depresses the 
understanding, deadens the moral feelings. of the 
heartland degrades man from bis rank in the crea- 
tion. 

Idleness brings forward.and nourishes many bad 
passions. 

We niust stand, or fall by our own conduct and 
character. 

The man of order catcher and arrests the hours 
as they fly. * ^ ' 

Tlie great business of lifetis to be employed in 
doing justlji loving mercy^and walking humUy with 
our Creator. 

BULS VI. 

This unhappy person had often been seriously, af- 
fi^ctienabely adinonidied biilln vain. 

To live soberly righteously,and piously, compre^ 
bandte the whole of our duty. » 

When thy friend is calumniated openly and boldly 
espouse his cause. 

Benefits should be loi^^ and gratefully^ remem- 
bered. 

RDLIS VII. 

Trqe gentleness is native feeling heightened and 
improved by principle. ^ 

The patk of piety and virtue pursued with a firm 
and constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. 
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Homatt afl^irs are in continual motion and fluctua • 
tion altering their appearance every moment and 
passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their danger 
who intoxicaled with pleasures become giddy and 
insolent ; who flattered by the illusions of prosperity 
make light of erery serious admonition which their 
friends and the changes of the world give them ? 

RUI^B nil. 

If from any internal caiis^ man^s peace of mind 
be disturbed in vain we loan him with riches or ho^ 

Gentleness delights above ail Uiings Co alleviate 
distress ; and if it cannot dry up the fUling tear to 
sootlkat leas^the grievii^ heart. 

Wherever Christianity prevail it has diseours^ed 
an^in some degree^ abolished slavery. 

We may rest assured thaj^by the steady pursuit of 
virtue|We shall obtain and eirjoy it. 

BUtiK lit. 

Onmncaur, p. 29f. tey, p. 891 

Continue my dear child, to make virtue thy prin- 
cipal study. 

To you my worthy benefkctor&sun I indebted^iuK 
der Providence for all I enjoy. 

Canst thou expec^thou betrayer of innocence^ to 
' escape the hand of vengeance i 

Come theiucompanion of my toilsJet us-take fresh 
courage persevere and hope to the end. 

BULB X. 

Peace of mind being secured<,we may smile at 
misfortunes. 

Virtue abandoned^and con8cience.repToaofaing us;^ 
we become terrified with imaginary evils; 
M 
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Charles having been deprived of the help oftutoTSf, 
his studies became totally neglected. 

To prevent further altercatioiLl submitted to the 
terms proposed, ^ 

To enjoy present pleasurahe sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation. ' 

To say the leasLthey have betrayed great want 
of prudence. ' 

JIULE XI. . 

Hop^the balm of life.sooths us under every mis- 
fortune. 

Content^ the offspring of virtu^ dwells both in re- 
tirement and in the active scenes of life. 

Ck)nfucius^ the great Chinese philosopher * was 
eminently good as .well as wise. 

The patriarch! Joseph is an illustrious example of 
chastity/resignation and filial affection. 

RULE XII. 
Grammar, *p.-237. Key, p. 90. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life^as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. 

The more a man speaks of himself^ the less he 
likes to hear another talked of. 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation than 
the experience of our own inability to guide our- 
selves. 

The friendships of the world can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to 
afford you. 

RULE XUf . 

H^who is a stranger to industry may possess^but 
he cannot enjoy. 
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Contrition/ though it may meK^ ought not to aink 
or overpower the heart of a Christian* 

The goods of this world were given to man for 
his occasional refreshment|not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct of inferiors 
to obey ; of the learned to be instructive, of the ig- 
norant to be docile ; of the old to be communicativa 
of the young to be attentive and diligent. 

Though unavoidable calamities make a part/yet 
they make not the chief parU of the vexations and 
sorrows that distresis human life. 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit >often interrupts 
the good order and breaks the peace x)f society. 

RULE XIV. 

Giammar, p. 238. K^, [x 91. 

Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it^ 
"Hitherto shalt thou come and no further." 
> One of the noblest of the Christian virtues is^ " to 
love our enemies." 

Many too confidently say to theraselveau "My 
mountain stands strongand it shall never be removed.'' 

We are strictly enjoined^ " not to follow a multi- 
tude to do evil." 

RULE XV. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream, which 
reflects every jobject in its just proportion and in its 
fairest colours. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions^ 
which may afterwards load you with dishonour. 

Blind^must that man be^who discerns not the most 
striking marks of a Divine government exercised 
over the world. 

It is laboui^only^which gives the relish to pleasure. 

In that unaffected civility^ which springs from a 
gentle min(^ there is an incomparable charm. 

They, who raise envyi will easily incur censure. 
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Many of die evil% which occasioD our com- 
plaints of the wor^are wholly imaginary. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses is emi- 
nently so before the visible* 

His conduct so disinterested .and generous was 
universally approved. 

BULK XVI. 

Qi«mMr,p.230. Kif, p. 92. 

The Aimes which arise from a heart boiling with 
violent passions never fail to darken and trouble the 
understanding. 

If we delay till to«morrow what ought to be done 
to-day we overcharge the morrow with a burden 
which belongs not to it 

By whatever means we may at firit attract the at- 
tention we can hold the esteem and secure the hearts 
of others only by amiable dispositions and the ac- 
complishments of the mind. 

If the mind sow not corn it will plant thistles. 

One day is sufficient to scatter our prosperity and 
bring it to nought. 

Graceful in youth are the tears of sympathy and 
the heart that melts at the tale of wo. 

The ever active and restless power of thought if 
not employed about what is good will naturally and 
unavoidably engender evil. 

He who formed the heart certainly knows what 
passes within it. 

. To be bumble and modest in opinion to be vigi- 
lant and attentive in conduct to distrust fair appear- 
ances and tp restrain rash desires are instructions 
which the darkness of our present state diould 
strongly inculcate. 

BULE XVII. 

GreiBBnr, p. 230. Kej, p. i93. 

The greatest misery is to be condemned by our 
own hearts. 
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The greatest misery that we can endure is to be 
condemned by our own hearts. 

Charles's highest enjoyment was to relieve the 
distressed and to do good. 

The highest enjoyment that Charles ever experi- 
enced was to relieve the distressed and to do good. 

"x, 

RULE 2VIII. 

If opulence increases our gratifications it increases 
in the same proportion our desires and demands. 

He whose wishes respecting the possessions of this 
world are the most reasonable and bounded is likely 
to lead the safest and for that reason the most de- 
sirable life. 

By aspiring too high we frequently miss the hap- 
piness which by a less ambitious aim we might have 
gained. 

By proper management we prolong our time ; we 
live more in a few years than others do in many. 

In your most secriet actions suppose that. you have 
all the world for witnesses. 

In youth the habits of industry are most easily 
acquired. 

What is the right path few take the trouble of in^ 
quiring. 

RULE zix. 

Providencfe never intended that any state here 
should be either completely happy or entirely miser- 
able. 

As a companion he was severe and satirical; as a 
friend captious and dangerous ; in his domestic 
sphere harsh jealous and irascible. 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms in Summer 
there will be no beauty and in Autumn no fruit. So 
if youth be trifled away without improvement mant- 
hood will be contemptible and old age miserable* 
M 2 
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RULE XX. 

Onumnar, p. 240. Key, p. 94. 

Be assured then that order frugality and economy 
are the necessary 8upport$ of every personal and pii- 
vate virtue. 

I proceed secondly to point out the proper state 
of our temper with respect to one another. 

Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; there 
all is serene steady and orderly. 

I shall make some observations first on the exter- 
nal and next on the internal condition of man. 

Sometimea timidity and falae shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs; frequently expectatioii 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

CHAP. II. 

Sentences requiring the insertion of the SemicoUm^ 

and Comma* 

Onjumt^ p. 240. Kty^ p. 04. 

That darkness of character where we can see na 
heart those foldings of art through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate present an object 
unamiable in every season of life but particularly 
odious in youth. 

To give an early preference to honour above gain 
when they stand in competiiion to despise every 
advantage which cannot be attained without dis- 
honest arts to brook no meanness and to stoop to na 
dissimulation are the indications pf a great mind the 
presages of future eminence and usefulness in life. 

As there is a worldly happiness which God per- 
ceives to 'be no other than disguised misery as there 
are worldly honours which in his estimation are re- 
proach so there is a worldly wisdom which in his 
sight is foolishness. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace 
the storms and tempests of the moral world. 
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Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship 
hell of fierceness and animosity. 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe path that of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth 
and it has ever been esteemed a presage of rising 
merit. 

Life with a swift though insensible course glides 
away and like a river which undermines its banks 
gradually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit like the troubled waters renders 
back the images of things distorted and broken and 
communicates to them all that disordered motion 
which arises solely from its own agitation 

Levity is frequently the forced production of folly 
or vice cheerfulness- is the natural offspring of wis- 
dom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order may be com- 
pared to the celestial bodies which move in regular 
courses and by stated taws whose influence is bene- 
ficent whose operations are quiet and tranquiL 

CHAP. III. 

Sentences requiring the application (^thc Colvn^ 8rc» 

Grammar, p. 241. Key, p. 96. 

The three great enemies to tranquillity are vice 
superstition and idleness vice which poisons and dis- 
turbs the mind with bad pHssions superstition which 
fills it with imaginary terrors idleness which loads it 
with tediousness and disgust. 

To sail on the tranquil suiface of an unruffled lake 
and to steer a safe course through a troubled and 
i^ormy ocean require different talents and alas ! hu- 
man life oftener resembles the stormy ocean than 
the unruffled lake. 
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When we look forward to the year which is be- 
ginning what do we behold there? All my brethen 
is a blank to our view a dark unknown preeents itself. 

Happy would the poor man think himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich and happy 
for a short time he might be but before he had Jon^ 
contemplated and admired his state his possesnons 
would seem to lessen and his cares would grow. 

By doing or at least endeavouring to do our duty 
to God and man by acquiring an humble tni^t in tte 
mercy and favour of God through. Jesus Christ by 
cultivating our minds and properly employing our 
time and thoughts by governing our passions and 
our temper by correcting all unreasonable expect- 
tations from the world and from men and in the 
midst of worldly business habituating ourselves to 
calm retreat and serious recollection by such means 
as these it may be hoped that through the Divine 
blessing our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled 
as the human state admits.' 

A metaphor is a comparison expressed in an 
abrittged form but without any of the words that 
denote comparison as " To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkness." • . 

Ali our conduct towards men should be influenced 
by this importjint precept " Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you" 

Philip III, king of Spain when he drew near the 
end of his days seriously reflecting on his past life 
and greatly affected with the remembrance of his 
mispent time expressed his deep regret in these 
terms •* Ah ! how happy would it have been for me 
had I spent retirement these twenty-three years 
that I have possessed my kingdom." 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the 
heart aches within though folly may laugh guilt will 
sting. ^ ' . 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once 
wisdom is the repose of minds. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Sentences rvkieh regtnre the insertion of the Te- 
riodj frc*^ 



» p. 242. Key, p. 9T. 

Thi; absence of Evil is a real Good Peace QuMt 
eiemption from pain should be a continual feast 

Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself by 
corrupting the heart It fosters the loose and the 
Violent passions It engenders noxious habits and 
taints the mind with fiilse Delicacy which makes it 
feel a Thousand unreal Evils 

Feeding the hungiy clothing the Naked com* 
forting the aJSicted yield more pleasure than we re- 
ceive from those actions which respect only 0«ir- 
selves Benevolence may in this view be trarmed the 
most refined self-love 

The Resources of Virtue remain entire when the- 
Days of trouble come They remain with us in 
Sickness as in Health in Poverty as in^ the midst of 
Biches in our dark and solitary Hours no less than 
when surrounded with friends and cheerfur Society 
The mind of a good man is a kingdom to him and 
he can always enjoy it 

We ruin the Happiness of life when we attempt 
to raise it too high A tolerable and comfortable 
State is all that we can propose to ourselves on 
Earth Peace and Contentment not Bliss nor Tran. 



* Ab eveiy learner is supposed to know, that tha first word in a sentence 
must have a capital letter, there would be little exercise of bis judgment, in 
applying the panod» if no words were distimiehed hgr cautal letters, hut such 
as propnetj required. The compiler has, fterpfore, m this and the tbUowutf 
chapters, siBxed capitals to jobiif words, which should properly begin with 
snoaQ letten. This method, besides the use cbie^ intended, will qjso serve 
t0 exerciie the iludwtio the proper applicBtioD of capital letters. 
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sport are the full Portion of Man Perfect joy is re- 
served for Heaven 

If we look around us we shall perceive that the 
Whole Universe is full of Active Powers Action is 
indeed the Genius of Nature by Motion and exer- , 
tion the System of Being is preserved in vigour 
By itsdifierent parts always acting in Subordination 
one to another the Perfection of the Whole is car- 
ried on .The Heavenly Bodies perpetually revolve 
Day and Night incessantly repeat their appointed 
course Continual operations are going on In the 
Earth and in the Waters Nothing stands still 

Constantine the Great was advanced to the sole 
Dominion of the Roman World A D 325 and soon 
after openly professed the Christian Faith 

The Letter concludes with this Remarkable Post- 
script << P S Though I am innocent of the Charge 
and have been bitterly persecuted yet I cordially 
forgive my Enemies and Persecutors" 

The last Edition of that valuable Work was care- 
fully compared with Ihe Original MS 

CHAP. V. 

Sentences requiring the application of the Dash; 
of the Notes of Interrogation and Exclanmtion ; 
and of the Parenthetical characters. 
Gnimnar, p. 243. Key, p. 99. 

Bgautt and Strength combined with Virtue and 
Piety how lovely in the sight of men how pleasing 
to Heaven peculiarly pleasing bq€;anse with every 
Temptation to deviate they voluntarily walk in the 
Path of Duty. 

Something there is more needful than expense 
And somtfth'mg previous e'en to taste 'tis sense 

** Pll live to-morrow" will a wise man say 
To-morrow is too late then live to day 
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Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to fill 
his Chest and lo it is now full is he happy and does 
he use it Does he gratefully think of the Giver of all 
good Things Does he distribute to the Poor Alas 
these Interests have no Place in his breast 

What is there in all the pomp of the world the 
Enjoyments of Luxury the Gratification of Passion 
comparable to the tranquil Delight of a good Con- 
science 

To lie down on the Pillow after a Day spent in 
Temperance in beneficence and in piety bow sweet 
is it 

We wait till to-morrow to be Happy alas Why 
not to-day Shall we be younger Are we sure we 
shall be healthier Will our passions become feebler 
and our love of the world less 

What shadow can he more vain than the life of a 
great Part of Mankind Of all that eager and bustling 
Crowd which we behold on Earth how few discover 
the path of true Happiness How few can we find 
whose Activity has not been misemployed and whose 
Course terminates not in Confessions of Disappoint- 
ments 

On the one Hand are the Divine Approbation and 
immortal Honour on the other remember and be- 
ware are the stings of Conscience and endless In- 
famy 

As in riper Years all unseasonable Returns to the 
Levity of Youth ought to be avoided an Admonition 
which equally belongs to both the Sexes still more 
arejwe to guard against those intemperate Indul- 
gences of Pleasure to which the young are unhappily 
prone. 

The bliss of man could pride that blessing find 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind 
Or why so long in life if long can be 
lient Heav'n a parent to the poor and me 
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CHAP. VI. 

Proudsaumt exan^s (^ defediue Ptmeiuatton. 

SECT. I. 

EXAMFI.E8 IH FBOSE* 

Whbii Socrates was asked ihrbfttinan approacfied 
the nearest to perfect haippiness he answered That 
Man wbp has the- fewest wantt 
, She who studies her Glasa nq^cts her Heart 
' Between Passion and Ljing there is nol a Fingisr's 
breadth 

The freer we (M ourselves in the Presence of 
others the more fsee are they he who is free makes 
free 

Addison has remarked with equal Pietf and 
Truth thai the Creation is a perpetual Feast to the 
Mind of a grood Man 

He who shuts out all evasion when he promises 
loves truth 

The laurels of the Warrior are dyed in Biood 
and bedewed with the Tears o£ the Widow and the 
Orphan 

Between Fame and true Honour a Distinction is 
to be made The former is a loud and noisy Applause 
tibe latbsr a more silent and internal Homage Fame 
'floots t>n the Breaitfa of die Multitude Honour rests 
on the Judgment of the Thinking Fame may give 
Praise while it withholds Esteem true Honour im- 
plies Esteem mingled with respect The one regards 
Particular distinguished Talents the otbef" looks up 
to the whole character 

There is a certain species of religimi i£ we can 
give it that Name which is placqdwJiollj^ in Specu- 
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latiojft and Belief in the Regularity of External H6- 
mage or in fiery Zeal about contested Opinions. 

Xerioplunes who was reproached with being ti- 
morous because he would not venture his Money in 
a Game of Dice made this manly and sensible Reply 
I -confess I ^un e)cce^dii1gly timorous for I dare not 
-commit an evil Action 

• He loves nobly I speak of Friendship who is not 
jealoiis when he has Partners of love < . • ' 

Our happiness consists in the pursuit much more 
than in the Attainment of any Temporal Good 

Let me repeat it He only is Great who has the 
Habits of Greatness 

Prosopopoeia or Personification is a Rhetorical 
Figure by which we attribute Life and Action .to 
JnanimateK)bjeGts as the Ground thirsts for Rain the 
Earth smiles wHh Plenty 

> The proper and raitional Conduct of Men with 
Regard to Futurity is regulated by two Considera- 
tions First' that touch of What it Contains must re- 
main to us absolutely Unknown, Next that there, are 
also some Events in it which may be certainly known 
and foreseen 

• The Gardens of tfie World produce only decidu- 
ous flowers Berenniel ones must be sought in the 
Delightful Regions Above Roses without. Thorns 
are the growth of Paradise alone 

, How many Rules and maxims of IJfe might be 
spared could, we fix a principle of Yirtue within and 
inscribe the living Sentinfent of the love of God in 
the affections He. who loves righteousness is Master 
ofalHhe.distinctions.in Morality . . 

He Wrho from the fienignityoC his Nature erected ti 
thiisi World for tlie) abode, of Men H^ whafurnished 
itsb/riehly fdr oup acQomo(!^tion and stored it 
with so much Beauty for our Enteraintnent He who 
«ince first we. entered into life hath followed u« 
with suchaYariety of Mercies this Amiable and 
N 
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Befiefieem Being mirely can have no pleasure In our 
Duappointment and distress He knowk our Frame 
lie remembers we are dust and lool» to frail Man 
we are assured iritb such Fity as a Falher beareth to 
his childten 

One of the first Lessons both of Religion and of 
Wisdom is to moderate our Expectations and hopes 
and not to set forth on the Toy age of Life like Men 
who expect to be always carried forward with a 
fevourabte Gate Let us lie satisfied if the path we 
tread be easy and smootii though it he not strewed 
with Flowers 

Providence never intended that the Airt of living 
kappily in this World should depend on that deep 
BenetMion tfiat acute sanity and those Refine- 
tteifts of Th6aght ivhlch few possess It has dealt 
more graciously with us and made happiness depend 
on Uprightness of Intention much more than on 
Extent otOap»cttt 

Most of oiir FateioBS flatter us In their Rise But 
thei^ Beginnings am treacherous their Oro^vth is 
teipei^e(pt£ble and the Evils which they cany in 
their Train lie concealed until their Dominion is 
established What Solomon saj^ of one of them holds 
l^rue of them alt (halt their Begphanli^ is as when one 
letteth dift Waster It issues frohi a small Chink which 
once might have beeneaally stopped but befog: ne- 
glected tt b sooh widened by theStream till the Banlc 
Is at lant totally tlnfoiv^n down and ttie Flood is ait 
LibHrt^ to ddlogC the whole plain 

Pto8pertty4ebtIit«tesp instead of dttot^enihgtbe 
Mind Its mosti^omtmon edfhct isto create an euctreme 
8el»HiHlty>lo^e slightest Woihnd itfonieMs itaspa- 
ttelit £>d0h«samd rtdses Expeetatkuisi^faicbn^ Suo- 
ceie cite DiHsfy It feitens a fldse D^licaicy whdch 
itbkeits la ihe midst tif Indulgence By repeMed 
OriUffiiE^UOd^jt 61tiMI th^^tti^ff of Mento what is 
pleali^andleav«b tfieuifttihaippit^aeiiiselo^iite 



16 uneasy Hence the Gale which aofoitiiier would 
scarcely feel iB to the prosperous a rude Tempest 
lience the Rose-leaf doubled below them on tb0 
Couch as it b told of the efleininate Sybarite breaks 
their Re^t HeQce the Disrespeict shown by Mordecai 
preyed with such Violence en the Heart pf H^man 

Anxiety is the Poison of Hunian Life It is the 
Va^ent of many Sins ^nd of more Mifiieries In a 
Wof Id where eyery thing 10 sq idouhtfvil where w© 
maff succeed in our Wish ftpd l)e mu^r^ble where 
we may be disapppioted apd be blessed in t]|« DIs- 
^ppoiiiHneiit what mean tbi^ listless S^and Gqqi$ 
piotiQii of Mind Cap our Siolioitude attfir tihe Course 
or unravel the Intricacy of Human ^enta Can our 
Curiosity pierce through the Cloud which the So- 
preme B<ping ha(ii made impenetrable lo Mortal £ye 

No situation ifi so remote and up Station so uiifii* 
vours^ble as to preclude access to the happiness of a 
future State A IRuoad is opened by the Divine Spirit 
to those blissful Habitations from all Corners of the 
Earth and from all Conditions of Human Life from 
the peopled City and from the splitary Desert from 
the Cottages of the Poor and from the Palaces of 
Kings from the Dwellings of Ignorance and Simpli- 
city and from the R^ions of Science and Improve- 
ment 

The Scenes which present themselves at our enter- 
ing upon the World are commonly flattering What- 
ever they be in themselves the lively Spirits of the 
Young gild every opening Prospect The Field of 
Hope appears to stretch wide before them Pleasure 
seems to put forth its Blossoms on every Side Im- 
pelled by Desire forward they rush witli inconside- 
rate Ardour prompt to decide and to choose averse 
to hesitate or to Inquire credulous because untaught 
by Experience rash because unacquainted with Dan- 
ger headstrong because unsubdued by Disappoint- 
ment Hence arise the Perils to which they are ex-- 
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posed and whieb tcio often from'Wa'Dtof Attention 
to fkithful Adnionkion precipHale them iul-o Kuin 
irrclrievtible 

By the unhappy Excesses of Irrepilai' Pleasure in 
Youth how many amiable DiepositfoDs are corrupt- 
ed or destroyed Hoiv many rising Capacities and 
Powers are suppressed How many flattering Hopes 
o{ Parents and Friends are totally extinguished Who 
but must drop a Tear over Human Nature, when he 
beboldsthat Aforning which arose w bright overcast 
with such untimely Daricncs^^ that Sweelfiess of 
Temper which once engaged many Hearts that 
Modesty wUch was so prepossessing those Ahllhii^s 
wbiob promised extensive Usefulness alt sacrificed at/ 
the' Shrine of low' Sensuality and one who war 
formed 'for passing tbroug^h Life in the midst of 
Public Esteem cut off by his Vices at the Beg^'nning 
of bis Course or sunk for the whole of it into Insig- 
nificance and Contejaapt These O sinful Pleasure are 
thy Trophies Jt is thus that co-operating with tlie 
Foe of God and M^ti thou degradest Hamaib 
Hbnoiir and blastest the opening Prospects of Hu- 
man Felicity, ... 
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Where thy true treasure Qojd says not m me- 
And uQt \n me the Diamopd €h>M is poor 

The scenes of husioess tell us what are .men 
The scenes ^ pleasure what is i^ tveshle 

Wo then apart if wo apart .q^n be 
From mortal man and fortqne at our nod 
The gay rich great triamph^nt ^nd august 
What are they The mostiiappy strangeio sayr 
Convince me most of Jiuman jpiisery 

• 
All this dread order break for whom ^£or Ihee 
Vile worm O madness pride >mpiety 

Man like the generous Tine supported fives 

The strength he gains is fromihe mbrace he giver 

Know nature s children ril divlde-her Hcate 
The fur that warms n monarch warm d a'hear 
While man exclaims see alHbtngs for my^ise 
See man for mine replies a pamper d goose 
And just as short of reason he must firlT 
Who thinks all made for one not one for alt 

The Ahnighiy fk|m his throne on earth eurveys^ 
Nought greater than an honest humble heart 
An humble heart his residence pronounc d 
His second seat 

Bliss there is none butnjiprecarious blij^\ 
That is the gem sell all aisd purchase liiHJt^ ' . . 
Why go a l^gguig to contingencies 
Sot ^In d with ease nor safely lov d if gain dl 

N2. 
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There 18 a time when toil most be preferrd 
Or joy by mistimd fondness is undone 
A man of pleasure is a man of pains 

Thus nature gives us let it check our pride 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied 

See the sole bliss Hear n could on all bestow 
Which who but feefs can taste but thinks can know 
Tet poor with fi>rtime and with learning blind 
The bad must miss the good untaught will find 

Whatever is is right This world tis true 

Was made for Gssar but for Titiis ioo 

And which more blest who chain d' his country say- 

Or he whose virtue sigh d to lose a day 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health. 
Is rest of heart npA plMsure .felt at homo 

True happiness reudes in things cTnseenv 
No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad 
Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joy 

Oh the dark days of vanify while here 
How tasteless and^how terrible when gone . 
Gone they ne er gp. when past they haunt us stiU 

Father of light and life Thou good supreme 
O teach me w|ni^ is good I'each me tbjself 
Save me from folly vanity and vice 
From e V ly low, pursuit and feed my soul 
With knowledge conscious peace and virtue pure 
Sacred substantial Aever fading bliss 

If I am right thy grace impart . 

Still in the right to stay 
If I am wrong O teach poiy beaft' 

Tefind that better way ... 
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Save me alike from fbolisli pri3e* 

Or impious discontent 
At aught tKy .wisdom has denied 

Or aught thy goodness l«it 

O lost to virtue lost to manly thought 
Lost to the noble sal lies of the s6ul 
Who think it solitade to be slone ^ 
Communion sweet communion large and high* 
Our reason guardian angel add olir God 
Then nearest these when others most remote 
And all ere long shall haremote llut thes^ 

6od loves from whole to parts but human soul 

Must vUe from individual to the whole 

Self love but serves the virtuous mind to. wake 

As the small pebble stirs the |>eace£iil lake 

The centre mov da circle straight succeeds; 

Another still and still another spreads 

Friend parent neighbour first it will en^brace - . . 

His country next and next all liuman race. 

AVidfe and more wide th o«rflowings of the mind- . 

Take ev ry creature in of ev ry kind 

Earth smiles around with boundless bounty blest 

And heav n beholds its image in his breast 

Happiness, 

Know then this truth enough for man to know 

Virtue alone h happiness below > - 

The only point where hum*an bliss stands atiU. 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill 

Where only merit constant pay receives 

Is blest in what it takes and what it gives 

The joy unequal! d if its ejnd it gain 

And if it lose attended with no pain 

Without satiety tho e er so blest 

And but more jrelish d as the more di^stress cT: , 
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The broadest mirih onfeeSoK Mty we 
Le88 pleasing far than* virtue s Terjr tears 
Good from each object flom fiaeh placeaeqwd 
For ever exercis d yet neveriir d 
Never elated while one man a oppress d 
Never dejected whtleianotliersbkat 
And where no wants no wishes can Temain. 
Since but to wish more virtue is to fpiit 

When all ihy mercies O my 4>o4 

My rising soul surv^s 
Transported with the view Im lost 

In wonder love and praise 

Oh how shall works with equal warmth^ 

The gratitude declare 
That glows within my rafvlsh d heart 

But thou canst read, it there 

Thy providence my life sustain d 

And all my wants redress d 
When in the silent womb I lay 

And hung upon the breast 

To all my weak complaints and cries^ 

Thy mercy lent an ear 
£reyet my feeble tbooghts hadleamfc 

To form themselves in pray r ? 

Unnnmber d.comforts to my ^nl 

Thy tender care bestow d 
Before my infant heart conceiv d 

From whom those comiforta flowd' 

When in the slipp ry paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran 
Thine arm unseen convey d^me saft 

And led me up to ] 
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Through hiddea dftngers toils and death, ; 

It gently clear d my way 
And through the pleasing gnares of vice 

More to be fear d than th^y 

When worn with Bickness oft hast thou 

With health renew d my face 
And when in sin and sorrow sunk 

RcYiv d my soal with graise , 

Thy boHQteous hand with worldly bliss 

Has made my cup run o er 
And in a kind and ftitbtul friend 

Has doubly all my stoi;e , 

Ten thousandihbusand'prebknia.gifts v • ; 

My daily thanks employ 
Nor is the least a dKerfiil iie^t * . " » 

Tihat tastes those gifts witb joy* 

Through er ry period of iny life 

Thy goodness I H pursue 
And after death in distant ivorlds' 

The gloriole Iheme renew ' . 

When nature ftils nhddbj^ and night 

Divide thy works no-iiiore ' 

My ever grateful heW-t O Lord 

Thy mertjy sbatf adure f 

Through aH ettemaylo thee 

A joyful song I II raise 
For O eternity s too short 

To utter all thy praise 

The Voyage of l^^ 

Self flatter d unexperienc d high in hope 

When young with sanguine cheer and streamers gay 

We cut our cable launch into the world 

And fondly dream each wind aifd star our friend 
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All in some darling enterprise embark d 

But where is he can fathom its eyent 

Amid a maltitude of artless hands 

Roin s sure perquisite her lawfnl prize 

Somt steer aright but (he black blast Mows hard 

And puffs them wide of hope With hearts of proof 

Full agaidbt wind and tide aome win thdr waj 

And when strong effort has deserr d the fK>rt 

And tiigg d it into view tis won tis lost 

Though strong their oar still stronger Is their ihfe 

They strike and while thej triumph tbey -expire 

In stress of weather fnoU tome sink ootilg^t 

O er them and o er their names the IMIIows cki8# 

To morrow knows not they were esrer bom 

Others a short memorial leave behind 

Like a flag floating wheatbe baifc s ingutf d 

It floats a moment and is seen no Bare 

One Cffisar lives a thousand are foiigot 

How jf^ favour d by e v vy element 

With swelling sails make good the promis d port 

With all their wishes freighted T^t .ev m tbt se 

Freighted with all their wishes SOM oomptaift 

Free from, misfortune neftfnmi Mlbine firee 

They stiff are men and«vheii k mail aecnre* 

As fatal Hme as storm The rush of years 

Beats down their strengUi their Qumberleaseeeapea 

In ruin end and now their proud spceesa 

But plants new terrors on the victor s brow 

What pun to quit the world just made 4beir oicn 

Their nests so deeply down d and built so high 

Too low thejT build who buUd beneMh tb« stiRVi 



PART. V. 

fiZBRCIBES to ^tlOMOTB PeRSPICOOVfl AVB 
AOOSTRATE WRITING* 

Fitsl, nritk respect to single words and phrased. 



"" CHAP. L 

Containing violations of the Ruies of Puritj. 

Wtf )slhotild beeuyhgred QmlUy in doing good. 

It irks me to see so perverse a disposHion. 

I wot tiot.wfao hM done this thing. 

He is no way thy inferior ; and, in this instancy 
is kio wayitirblaane. 

The assistance was wel<sMie» andiinieiily aflbrded* 
. iFbr want bt^mphofwaetit^ be streamed idly about 
the firids. 

We ought CO live soberlf^) righteotdy, and godlily 
In the worlds 

He was loog^inflisposed^ Und at tebgthdied of the 

IqrP* 

That #Qrd fblkywi tlNDgeReial nile^ and lisAea the 
f^enute a(e<!ent 

He was an extira g«Bni8» and atteatoted muoU at- 
tention. 

The hauteur of Florio was very disgraeious, and 
disgusted both his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with want of resolution, in the 
which he was greatly mistaken. 

They have manifested great candidness in all the 
itansaction. 
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The naturalness of the thought greatly recooh 
mended it. 

The importance, as well as the authenticalness ot 
the books, has been clearly displayed^ 

It is difficult to discoyer thespirit and intendment 
of some laws. 

The disposition which he exhibited, was both un- 
natural and incomfortabte. 

His natural severity rendered him a very impopu- 
lar speaker. 

The disquietness of his mind, made his station and 
wealth far from being enviable. 

I received the gift with pleasure, but I shall now 
gladlier resign it. ' 

These are the Ihings highliest important to the 
growing age. 

It grieveth me to look over so many blank leaves, 
in the book of my life. 

It 'f epenteth me that I h«ve sd long walked in the 
paths of folly. ,. i . > . 1 

Methinks I am not mistaken in an opinion, which 
I have so ivell considered. 

They thought it an Important subject, and the 
question was strenuously debated pro and con. 

Thy speech bewrayeth thee^ for thou -art a Gal- 
lilean. 

Let us not give too hasty credit to stories wfaich 
may injure our neighbour : peradventure they lare 
the offspring pf calumny, or mlsapprehen^n. 

The gardens were void of simplicity lind elegance^ 
Md 'exhibited much that was glaring and bizarre. 
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CHAP. II. 
C<naaimng m^^kiticm o/H^e IMd^ qf Propriety. 

GrammBr, p. 251. K^, p. 112. 

SECT. I. 
Av0t4 hw eoipresrums. 

I HAD as lief do it myself, as persuade anotber 
to do it. 

Of the justness of bis joaea^ur^ l^e conyipced bis 
oppoDent by dint of argumept 

be is not a whit better than those whom he so li* 
berally condemns. 

He stands upon security, and will laot libemte him 
till it be obtained. 

The meaning pf the (Aras^ as I takejt, is vfry 
different from the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be embi»Qed ; for 
he does not hold long in one mind. 

He exposed himself so much amongst ihe people, 
that he had like to have gotten one or two broken 
heads. 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views 
and designs of others. 

If his education wa^btit a little taken care of, he 
might be very uiefttl, amongst hts neighbours. 

He might have perceived, with half an eye, the 
difficulties to which his conduct exposed him. 

If I happen to have a little leisofie upon my. bands 
to-morrow, I intend to pay them a diort visit. 

This performance is modi at one with the olj^. 

The scene was oew,^atidlie wals seized with i^n- 
ferment at all he saw. 

O 
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SECT. 11. 

Supply words that are wanting. 
Onnwr. p. 252. Kty, p. 112. 

LsT U8 consider the works of nature and art^ with 
proper attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the 
soul and body. 

Some productions of nature rise in value, accord- 
ing as they more or less resemble those of art. 

The La^ tongue, in its purity, was nev^r in this 
island. 

For some centuries, there was a constant inter- 
course between France and England, by the domi- 
nions we possessed there, and the conquests we 
made. 

He is impressed with a true sense of that func- 
tion, when chosen tcom a regard to the interests of 
pie^ and virtue. 

^e wise and foolish, the virtuous and the vile, 
the learned and ignorant, the temperate and pro- 
fligate^ must often, like the wheat and tares, be 
blended together. 

SECT. III. 

In the same sentence^ be careftd not to use the same 
word too frequently y nor. in different senses* 

Gfamiinr, p. 2$2i Key, p. 113. 

An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot 
gi v^ more convincing arguments, than this plain man 
offered^ 

They were persons of very moderate intellects, 
even before they were impaired by their passions. 

True wit is nature dressed to advantagis ; and yet 
some works have more Mit than does them good. 

The sharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of 
young heirs, are more pardonable than those, who 
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trespass upon the good opinion of those, who treat 
them with great confidence and respect 

Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselves, 
and to violate no right or privil^e of our neigh- 
bour: it leads us to support the feeble, to relieve 
the distressed, and to scorn to be governed by de- 
grading and injurious passions: and yet we see 
honour is tlie motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

He will be always with you to support and com- 
fort you, and in some mepsture to succeed your la- 
bours ; and be will also be with all bis faithful mi- 
nisters, who shall succeed you in Us service. 

SECT. IV. 

Avoid. the injudicious use . of technical terms.^ 

Orammar, p. 253. Key, p. 114. 

Most of our hands were asleep in their births, 
when the vessel diipped a sea, that carried away our 
pinnace and binnacle. Our dead-lights were in, or 
we dionld have filled. The mainmast was so 
sprung, that we were obliged to fish it, and bear 
away for Lisbon. 

The book is very neatly printed: the scale-board- 
itig is ample and regular, and the register exact. 

* The examples nnder this section, and perhaps a feir others in dUferent 
parts of the book, may be too dfficutt for. kamers to con«ct without asdst- 
anee; but as some illostration of the rules to which they rdate. was requisite, 
they could not properly be oniittad. By an attentive perusal of them, and 
^ sufasequeot application to the Teacher, or to the K^, the flcholar will per- 
ceiyetfa e nature of the rule, and the mode io wh^ aaSkt errors may be 
rectified. 
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SECT. V. 
Avoid eguhocal or ambiguous words. 

Qranov, p. 263. Kif,p. 114. 

Whbii our friendiibip it conrides^d, how is it po^ 
flible th«t I diould not grieve for his lofls ? 

The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her own 

It may be justly said, that no lawiare better than 
the English. 

The pretenders to poliih and refine the EngHA 
language, have chiefly multiplied abuses and ateurd- 
ities. . 

The English adventurers, instead of reclaiming 
the natives from their unculthrated manners, were 
gradually assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and 
degen^pated from the customs of their oim nation.. 

It has been said, that not only Jesuits can equi- 
vocate. 

You will not thiidc that these people^ whe» isr 
jured, have the least r%ht to our protection. 

Solomon the son of David, who built the temple 
of Jerusalem was the richest monarch that reigned 
over the Jewish people. 

Solomon the son of David, who was persecuted 
by Saul, was the richest monarch of the Jews. 

It is certain that all words which are signs of 
complex ideas, may furnish matter of mistake 9Bd 
cavii. 

Lisias proorified to his ft^ther^ never to abaniion 
his friends. 

The Divine Being heapeth ftivours on his ser- 
vants, ever liberal and faithful. 

Every well instructed scribe, is like a householder, 
who bringeth out of his treasure things new and old. 

He was willing to spend a hundred or two pounds 
rather than be enslaved. 

"^^vden makes a very handsome observation, on 
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Oyid's vmting a letter from Dido to £neas, in the 
following words. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us for tbe in- 
struction or reproof of others. 

SECT. VI. 

Avoid unintelligibley and inconsistent words and 
phrases. 
Gnmnnr, p. 25a' Kejr, p. 116L 

I SELDOM see a noble building, or any great piece 
of magnificence and pomp, but I think, how little is 
all this to satisfy the ambition, or to fill the idea, of 
an immortal soul. 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says ; 

Yet when tiiat floo^'in ills own depth was drown'd,^ 
It left behind it false and slipp'iy ground. 

The author of tbe Spectator 6ays,^that a man is 
not qualified for a bust, who has not a good deal of 
vfii and vivacity, even in the ridiculous side of his 
character.. 

And Bezaleel made the layer of brass, and the 
foot of it of brass, of the looking-glasses of the 
women* 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threafning to devour me, opens wide^ 

SECT. VII. 

Avoid all suck words and phrases, as are not adapts 
ed to the ideas you mean to commtmicate ; or whicki 
are less significant than others, of those ideas* 

Grammar, p. 256. Ke;, p.116: 

No less than two hundred scholars have been 
educated in that school. . 

The attempt, however laudable, was found to be 
impracticable. 
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He is our mutual benefactor, and deserres our 
remect and obedience. 

vivacUy is often promoted, by presenting a sen- 
sible object to the mind, instead of an inlelligiMe 
one. 

They broke down the banks, and the country was 
soon overflown. . 

The garment was decently formed, and sown very 
neatly. 

The hoase is a cold one, for it has a north ex- 
posiUon. 

The proposition, for eacdi of us to relinquish some- 
thing, was complied with, and produced a cordial 
reooncil^nent. 

Thoafj^leam'd, well bred; and though well bred, 

Bincere ; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe. 

A fop is a risible character, in every one's view 
bat his own. 

An action that excites laughter, without any mix^ 
ture of contempt, may be called a ridiculous action. 

It is difl&eult for him to speak three sentences to- 
gether. 

By this expression, I do not intend what some* 
persons annex to it 

The negligence of timely precaution was the cause 
of this great loss. 

All the sophism which has been employed, cannot 
obscure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should always be so managed, as to re- 
member tibat the only end of it ia truth. 

My friend was so ill that he c^ld not set up at all, 
but was obliged to lay continually in bed. 

A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the 
Egyptians, placed, in the fVont of his army, a num- 
ber of cats and other animals, which were worship- 
ed by those people. A reverence for these phan- 
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toms, made the Egyptians lie down their armfr, and 
become an easy conquest. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest siich 
an august cause is supposed to take in our concerns, 
is a source of consolation. 

And when they had idndJed a fire in the midst of 
the hall, and were set down together, Peter set 
down among them. 

By the skvvfsh disposition of the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome, under the emperors, the wit and elo- 
quence of the age were wholly turned into pane- 
gyric. 

The refreshment came in seasonably, before they 
were laid down to rest. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
hate seen. 

They shall See as the eagle that hasteth to eat. 

The wicked fiy when no manyursueth : but the 
righteous are bold as a lion. 

A ereature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man designed. 

He died with violence; for he was killed by a 
sword. 

He had seatcely taken the mbdicme, than he be- 
gan to feel himself relieved. 

No place and no object appear to him void of 
beauty. 

When we fiill into a person's conversation, the 
first thing we should consider, is, the interitionof it. 

Galileo discovered the telescope ; Hervey invent- 
ed the circulation of the blood. 

Philip found ao^ obstacle to the managing of the 
Athenians, from the nature of their dispositions; but 
flie eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest dif- 
ficulty in bis derigns. 

A hermit is rigorous in his life ; a judge, austere 
in his sentences. 
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A candid man avows bu miatake, and is forgive^; 
a patriot acknowledges his opposUkin to a bad mi- 
qister, and is applauded. 

We have enlarged our family and ejipenses ; and 
increased our gai^en and fruit orchard^ 

By proper reflectioni we may be taup^bt to o^encf 
what is erroneous and defective. 

The good man is not overcome.by disappointment, 
when that which is mortal passes away ; when that 
which is mutable, dies ; and when that which he 
knew to be transient^ begins to change. 



CHAP. III. 

Oantaimf^ violations of the Rules of Prefiacm. 

Qrammirt ^ 297. Kcy,ii.n9: 

Tnta great politician desisted from, pind re- 
nounced his designs, when he found them imprac- 
ticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that 
be abhorred and detested being in debt. 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a 
pattern of piety, virtue, and religion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, 
trunk, limbs, and vitals. 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great 
courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of qo much pride and vanity, that 
he despised the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes^dependence ; and 
dependence strengthens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors 
with great haughtiness and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order in the lif6 
and conduct of that man, who does not give and 
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allot a due share of his time, to retirement and re- 
flection« 

Such equivocal and amb^oufi expressions, mark 
a formed intention to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote from discon- 
tent, keeps up a kind of ^ylight in his mind, ex- 
eludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual^serenity. 
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Secondly. Exercises to promote perspicuity and 
, accuracy^ with respect to the construction q^ Sen- 



CHAP. I. 

Cowtaimng sentences in which the Rules q/" Clearness 
are violated. 



ir, p. 263. Kc^, p. 120. 

SECT. I. 

lu the position of Adverbs* 

Hxirci: the impossibility appears, that an under- 
taking managed so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that '< virtue 
is its own reward ?'' 

Had he died before, would not then this art have 
been wholly unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a very few 
words. 

The works of art receive a great advantage from 
the resemblance which they have to those of nature, 
because here the dmilitude is not only pleasant, but 
the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to give some account of those 
practices, anciently used on such occasions, and only 
discontinued through the neglect and degeneracy of 
later umes. 

Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
collector of books at least. 

If Louis XIV was not the greatest king, he wai 
the hm\, actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled a 
throne. 
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These forms of conversation) by degrees multi- 
plied and grew troublesome. 

Nor does this fklse modesty expose us only to 
such actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such 
as are highly crlminaK 

By greatness, I do not only m^an the bulk of any 
single object, but the laif^eness of a whole view. 

I was eng^ed formerly in that business, but I 
never shall be again concerned in it 

We do those things frequently^ which we repent 
of afterwards. 

By doing the same thing, it often becomes ha- 
bitual. 

Most nations, not even excepting the Jews, were* 
prone to idolatry. 

Raised to gxeatoess without merit, h^ employed 
' his power for the gratification solely of Us passions* 

SECT. II. 

In the position of circumstaneeSf and of parHcular 
members. 

Grammar, p. 283. Key, p. 121. 

The embarrassments of the artificers, rendered 
the progress very slow of the work. 

He found the place replete with wonders, of 
which he proposed to solace himself with the con- 
(emplatiouy if he should never be able to accomplish 
his flight; 

They are now engaged in a study, of which they 
have long wished to know the usefulness. 

This was an undertaking, which, in the execution, 
proved as impracticable, as had turned out every 
other of their pernicious, yet abortive schemes. 

He thought that the presbj^ers would soon be- 
come more dangerous to the magistrates, than had 
ever been the prelatical clergy. 

Frederick, seeing it was impossible to trust, with 
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safety) lis life in their hudf , was obliged to take 
the Mahometanfl for bis guard. 

Tbe emperor refused to convertat cHice, tke trace 
ijUo a defiiii£i¥e trea^. 

However, the miserable remasns were, in tbe 
nigbty takeo down* 

I bare settled the Bieanitig of those pleasures at 
the imaginatiaii, which are the subject of my pre- 
sent undertaking, by way of introduction^ in this 
paper; and endeavonred Ko recomniend the pursuit 
of those plersures to my readers, by several cod- 
siderations: I shall examine the several sources 
from whence these pleasures are derived, in my 
next paper. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay npon Heahh, has 
not thoBght it Improper to prescribe to his read^ a 
poem, or a prospect^ where he paiiicnlariy dissuades 
him from knotty and subtle disquisitions ; and ad- 
vises him to pursue studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrious objects, as history, poetry, 
and contemplations of nature. 

If the English reader would see the notion ex- 
plained at large, he may find it in Locke's Essay on 
the Human Understanding. 

Fields of corn forma pleasant prospect; and if 
the walks were a little taken care of that lie between 
tfiem, they would display neatness, regulari^, and 
elegance. 

Though religion will indeed bring us under sMie 
restraints, they are very tolerable, and not only so, 
but desfriabie on tb^ whole. 

I have confined myself to those methods for the 
advancement pf piety, which are in the power of a 
prince, limited like ours, by a strict execution of the 
laws. 

This morning, when one of the gay females was 
looking oyer some hoods and ribands, brought by her 
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*ire^Fomaii,wiai great care and diligence J employed 
«o less in exunifig tbe box which contained fhem. 

Since it is neeesaary that there ihould be a pei^- 

i^uai intercourse of buying and soling, andddatir^ 

upon ci^dit, where fraud is pennitled or oonaifed at, 

or has no law to prndA it, the hane^ dealer is often 

undone, and the Jcmve gets the advantage. 

Tfaongh energetic brevity is not adapted aljke to 
every subject, we ought to avoid its contrtryi on 
every occasion, a languid redundancy of words. It 
is proper to be copious sometimes^ but never to be 
verbose. 

A monarchy, Hmited like •ours) may be placed^ for 
aught I know, as it has been often i^presented, just 
in the middle point, iVom whence a deviation leads, 
oo tbe one hand, to tyranny, ud, on tiie other to 
anarchy. 

Having already shown how the fency is affected 
by tbe works of nature, and afterwards considered, 
in general, both the works of nature and of art, how 
they mutually assist and complete each other, in 
forming such scenes atid prospects as are most apt 
to delight the mind of the beholdeni ; I sittll in this 
paper throw together tome reflections, &c. 

Let but one great, brave, disinterested, active man 
arise, and be will be received, venerated, and fol- 
lowed. 

Ambition creates seditions^ waiv, dUcOrds, hatred, 
and sbiiiess. 

The scribes made it their profession to teach and 
to study the law of Moses. 

Sloth pours upon tis a deluge of Crimes and evils, 
and s?ips the foundation of cfvery virtue. 
. The ancient laws of Some were so far from suf- 
fering a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they 
would not allow him to be bointid, or even to be 
whipped. 
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His labours to acquire knoidedge have been pit>- 
ductive of great catbfaction and succeaB. 

He was a man of the greatest prudence, virtue, 
jitftice, and modesty. 

Hu favour or disapprobation was governed hy the 
&iiiire or success of an enterprise. 

He did every thing in bis power to serve his 
benelketor; and had a grateful sense of the benefits 
received. 

Manjr persons give evident proo( that either tfiey 
do not feel the power of the principles of religion, 
or that they do not believe them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater than that 
of a common servant, if he prove n^ligent ; so the 
reward of his fidelity will prqportionably be greater. 

The comfort annexed to goodness is the pious 
man's strength. It jnmires his zeal. It attaches 
bis heart to religion. It accelerates his progress ; 
and supports his constancy. 

SECT. III. 

In4he disposition of the relatioe pronouns who, 
wfaicb, what, whose, and of alt those partieleSf which 
express the connexion of the parts of speech with one 
another* 

' '^Gmoaamt, p. 286. Kfy, p. 124. 

Thesh are the master's rules, who must be obeyed. 

They attacked Northumberland's house, whom 
they put tp death. 

He laboured to involve his minister in ruin^ who 
had been the author of it. 

It Is true what hesay8» hut it is not applicable to 
the point. 

The French marched precipitately as to an assured 
victory ; whereas the English advanced very slowly 
and discharged such flights oC arrows, as did great 
execution. When they di«W near the archers, per- 
ceiving that they were out of breath, they chaj^fed 
*!,«« »v|th great vigour. 
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He was taking a view, from a window,* of the 
cathedral in Lichfield, where a party of the royalifits 
had fortified themselves. 

We no where meet with a more splendid or pleas- 
ing show In nature, than what appears in the heavens 
at the rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly 
made up of those difierent stains of light, that show 
themselves in clouds of a different situation. 

There will be found a round million of creatures 
in human figure, throughout this kingdom, whose 
whole subsistence, &c. 

it is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
an^ printed or written paper upon the ground, to 
tul^efit up, and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 
but it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. 

The laws of nature are, truly, what lord Bacon 
Styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws> are 
ll^ays imperfect, and often false deductions from 
them, or applications of them jnay, they, stand, in 
tn^tay instances, in direct opposition to them.. . 

It lui&npt a word, says Pope, but whai the author 
l*eligiously thinks in it. 

^ Many act so directly contrary to tbi? m^od, that, 
frdm a habit of saving time and paper, whieh they 
ac^quired at the university, they write in so diminu^ 
iiv^ a manner, that they can hardly read what they 
hkve written. 

Thus I have fairly given you my own opinion, as 
w^ell as that of a great majority of both houses here, 
rektingto this weighty affiiir; upon which I am 
doiiifideili you may securely reckon. 
. If we trace a youth from the earliest period of 
life, who has been well educated, we shall perceive 
the wisdom of the maxims here recommended. 
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CHAP. II. 

GonXming setUmtes in which the rules of Unity arc 
violated. 

GnmmF, p. 267. Xfy, p. 120. 

SECT. I. 

During the course of the sentence^ the scene should 
be changed as little as possible* 

A f «OKT timeoAer thk iquty, he came to him- 
•df ; and the maXAvff they pat him on board a ship, 
which conTeyed him firal to Corloth, and tlience to 
tbeiabtndaffgina. 

The Britonll^ duly harassed by cruel inroads ftom^ 
the PictSt wete forced to call in the Saxons for Ibeic 
ddlisnoe ; vho consequently reduced the greater 
part of the island to their ovm power ; drove the 
Britona into the nost remote and mountaioons parts ; 
and the rest of the country, in cnstomsi rei%ion^ 
and language, became wholly Saxons. 

By eagerness of temper, andpreciintmicy of indul- 
genee, men foifirit all the advantages which patience 
woidd have procnred ; and» by this means, the c^po* 
site evils are incuried to their fott extent. 

This prostitution of praise does not only ailtet 
the gross of mankind^ who take their notion of cha- 
racters finuntbe learned ;^but also the better sort must, 
by this means, lose some part at least of tbiieir desire 
of fame, when they find it promsicooasly bestowed 
00 the meritofiouftand UEimeserving. 

AU the preeauttoos of prudence, modetatiois and 
condetacCBsion^ winch EniBeoes employed^ weme in* 
capable of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, 
and of extinguishing their jealousy ; and he must 
have renounced his merit and virtue which occasion- 
ed it, to have been capable of appeasing them. 



He who performs every employmeat in its due 
l^lace and season, suffers no part of time to escape 
without profit ; and thus bis days become multiplied'; 
and much of life is enjoyed in little space. 

Desires of pleasure usher m temptation, and the 
growth of disorderly passions is forwarded^ 

SECT. 11. 

We should never crowd into one sentence^ things 
which have so Httle connexion^ that they could bear 
to be divided into two or three sentences^ 
Grammar, p. 268. Key. p. 127. 

The notiona of lord Sunderland were always 
good ; but he was a iqan of great expense. 

In this. uneasy state, both of bis public and pri- 
vate life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep 
affliction, the death of his beloved daughter Tutlia; 
which happened soon ^er her divorce from Dola- 
bella ; whose mannei^ and humours were entirely 
disagreeable to her* 

The sun approaching melts the snow,, and breaks 
the icy fetters of the main, where, vast sea-monsters 
pierce through floating islands, with arms which can 
withstand the crystal rock ; whilst others, that of 
themselves seem great as islands, are, by their bulk 
alone, armed against all but man^whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size aud force, 
should make him mindjfti^l of hi& privilege of reason ; 
and force him humbly to adore the great Composer 
of these wondrous frames, and the Author of his 
own superior wisdom. 

I singte Strada out among the moderns, because 
he had. the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus^, 
and to write history himself; and my fieiend will for- 
give this short excursion in honour of a. favourite-: 
writer. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; thou k'noSresti 
P a 
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not wbal.a <d&y mwg bnng feifib: and; ibr die asiine 
reasM,. desprir nol of to-omnrow; for k mfty bfiiig 
ibith gop4 aa w€Ua»eTih which is ft gromid for 
Bot vexing thjflelf with ifliftginarjr fetrs ; fbf the iai- 
pending Uftck clou^ which ift regarded with so 
much dreads may paiv by harmless: or iboii^h U 
should discbarge the storm, yet before it breaks^ 
thou mayest be lodged in thitfe towly mamsion wMch 
no storms ever touch* 

SECT. nr. 

We should keep dear tf all wmeeessdry parentheses^ 

0nmiiMnr, p, 270. Key, p. 128. 

DiSAPPOiiTTMBNTs Will oftcn happen to the best 
and wisest men> (not through any imprudence of 
theirsi nor even through the malice or ill design of 
others : but merely in eonsequence of some of those 
oross incidents of life which, could not be foreseen^) 
and sometimes to the ^Fisest and best concert^ 
plans» 

Without some degree of patience exercised under 
injuries, (as offences and retaliations would succeed 
to one another in endless train^) human Ufe would 
be rendtered a state of perpetual hostility. 

Never delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is not 
yours ; and though you should live to enjoy it, you 
must not overload it with a burden not its own,) 
what reason and conscience tell you ought to be per- 
ibrmed to-day» 

We must not imagine that there is, in true reli- 
gion, any thing which overcasts the mind with sul- 
len gloom and melancholy austerity, (for false ideas 
may be entertainedof rel^ion,. as false and imper- 
fect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed in 
the World,) or which derogates from that esteem 
irhich men sm^^ g,enerally disposed to yield to exem- 
plary 'vlrtues,^ 
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CHAP. III. 

Containing ie^enceSj in, which the ruk$ forpTom(h 
ii^ the StseBgib qf a sentence aire triQlated. 

ei8BiiKir,p.271. KqF^p. 129. 

SECT. I. 

The first rule for prwnoting the strength cf a 
sentence f is, to prune it qf all redundant worM and 
members^ 

Til is six moQ&s ago, since 1 paid a visit to my re- 
lations*. 

Suspefid your censure so long, till your judgment 
on the subject can be wisely formed. 

The reason why be act^ in the manner he did, 
was not fully explained* 

If I: were to give a reason for their looking so 
well,, it would be because they rise early. 

If I mistake not, I thfnk he is improved, both iii 
knowledge and behaviour. 

Those two boys appear to* be both equal in ca- 
pacity. 

Whenever he sees me, he ahvaya inquires con- 
cerning his friends. 

The reason of his conduct will be accounted for 
in the conclusion of this narrative. 

I hope tlii^is the last time that I shall ever act so 
imprudently. 

The reason of his sudden departure, was on^ ae- 
account of the ease not admitting of delay. 

The people gained nothing farther by this step, 
but only to suspend their misery* 

I have here supposed thhat the reader is acqsiilnted 
with that great modern discovery, which is,at present, 
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universali J acknowledged by all the IbquirMn in- 
to natural pbilosophy. 

There are few words in the EnglUib Uu^sage^ 
which are employed in a more loose ^fki vuttltCum^ 
scribed sense, tium those of the fancy and the imi^ 
gination. 

I intend to make use of these words In the threaii 
of my following speculations,, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the subject, ujion which 
I proceed. 

Commend me to an argument that, like aflail,^ 
there is no fence against it 

How many are there, by whom these tidings Cft 
good news were never heard ! 

These points have been illustrated in so plkln and 
evident a manner, that the perusal of the book has 
given me pleasure and satt'sf&ctibn.. 

However clear and obvious the conduct wblch he 
ought to have pursued, he Bad not courage and re- 
solution to set about it. 

I was-mueh moved on this occasion, and ftit the 
place full of a great, many serious, reflections* 

They are of those that rebel against the Light 
they know not the ways thereof^ nor abide in the 
paths thereof. 

This measure may afEbrd some profit, and furnish 
some amusement. 

By a multiplicity and variety of words^^ the thoughts 
and sentiments are not set oflT and accommodated v 
but like David dressed out and equipped in Saul's 
armour, they are encumbered' and oppressed. 

Although he was closely occupied with the aflEhirs 
of the natioftj nevertheless he did not neglect the 
concerns of his friends. 

Whereas, on the other hand, supposing that se? 
crecy had been enjoined, hiH conduct was very cul- 
pable.. 
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Less capacity is required for this business/ but 
more time is necessary. 

He did not mention Leonora, nor that her father 
-was dead. 

The combatants encountered each other with sucb 
rage, that being eager only to assail, and thought- 
less of making any defence, they both fell dead up- 
on* the field together. 

I shall, in the first place, begin with remarking 
the defects, and shall then proceed afterwards to 
describe the excellencies, of this plan of education. 

Numberless orders of beings, which are to us un- 
known, people the wide extent of the universe. 

His extraordinary beauty was such, that it struck 
observers with admiration. 

Thought and language act and re-act upon eacli 
other mutually.. 

Their interests were dependent upon, andfnsepa- 
rably connected witb each other. 

While you employ all the circumspection and 
vigilance which reason can suggest, let your prayers, 
at the same time, continually ascend to heaven for 
support and aid^ 

SECT. IL 

The second rule for promoting the strength of a 
sentence^ is, to attend particularly/ fo the use of co- 
pulative s^ relatives, ana all the particles emploi/edfor 
transition and connexion. 

Granmar, p; 274. Key; p. 131. 

The enemy said, I will pursue^ and I will over- 
take, and I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaineth, seedli^meand hafrvest, 
cold, heat, summer, winter, diay and night, shall not 
cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possibfe, that he 
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nay retire into them with safety, and find in them 
such ntisfaction as a wise man would not blosh to 
take, or this nature are those of imagination. 

The army was composed of Grecians,. Carians, 
Lycians, Pampkylians, and Fluygians^ 

The body of this animal was strong, and propor- 
tionable, and beautiful. 

There is nothing w hich promotes Knowledge more 
than steady application, and a habit of observation. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it 
aoay often be accompanied by, the advantages of 
fbrtune. 

Tt^ knowledge he has acquired, and the habits of 
application he possesses, will probably render bim 
very useful. 

Their idleneis, and their luinry and pTeasDren^ 
their criminal d^s, and their immoderate passions^ 
and their timidity and baseness of mind,^ have de- 
jected them to suchadegpree,a8toma]tQ them wea- 
ry of life. 

I was greatly affected, insomuch Oiat I wasobU^^d 
to leave the place, notwithstanding Aal my te- 
sistance had been pressingly solicited. 

I strenuously opposed those measures, and it wits 
not in my power to prevent them. 

I yeilded to his solicitations, whilst I perceived 
the necessity of doing so. 

For the wisest purposes. Providence hasdedgned 
our state to be checkered with pleasure and pain. 
In this manner let us receive it, and mak^ the 
best of what is appointed to be our lot. 

In the time of prosperity, he had stored bis ibind 
with useful knowledge, wiUi good principles^ snd 
virtuous dispositions. And therefore they reiliain 
entire, when the days of trouble come. 

He had made considerable advanced Iti knowtedge, 
but he was very young, and laboured! tiiider DeVtral 
disadvantages. 
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SECT. III. • 

The third rule for promoHfig the strength of n sen* 
tence^ t«| to dispose of the capital wordy or words, so 
that titey may make the greatest impression* 

Granunar, p. 277. Key, p. 132. 

I HATE considered the subject with a good deal 
of attention, upon which I was desired to communi- 
cate my thoughts. 

VHiether a choice altogether unexceptionable ba8» 
in any country, been made, seems doubtful- 
Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an in- 
terest in Him, who holds the reins of the whole crea- 
tion in bis hands. 

VirgH, who has cast the whole system of platonic 
philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, 
into beautiful allegories, in the sixth' book of his 
JEneid, gives us the pumsbment, &c. 

And Philip the fouilh was obliged, at last, to con- 
clude a pf ace, on terms repugnant to his inclination, 
to that of his people, to thct interest of Spain, and to 
that of airEurope, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

It appears that there are, by a late calculation, 
upwards of fifteen millions of inhabitants, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

And although persons of a virtuous and learned 
education, may be, and too often are, drawn by the 
temptations of yoiitb, and the opportunities of a large 
fortune, into some irregularities, when they come 
forward into the great world, it is ever with reluc- 
tance and compunction of mind, because their bias 
to virtue still continues. 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in epic 
poetry, I doubt whether a l^ingle instance could be 
given of this species of composition, in any lan- 
guage. 

Some of our most eminent writers have made use 
of this platonic notion^ as far as it regards the sub- 
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sutence of oar affectioiw aftef death, with great 
beauty aod strength of reason. 

Men of the bel^ sense bare been touched, mare 
or less, with these groondtess horrors and presages 
of futurity, upon sarveying the laost indiiifereDt 
woritt of nature. 

He that cometb in the name of the Lord, is 
blessed. 

Every one that puts on the appearance of good- 
ness, Is not good. 

And EUas with Moses appeared to them. 

Where are your fathers ? and do the prophets lire 
for ever ? 

We came to our journey's end at last with no 
small difficulty, af er much fatigue, through deep 
roads and bad weather* 

Tirgil has justly contested with ^oxaer^ tbe pnbe 
of judgment, but his invention remains yet unri- 
valled. 

Let us employ onr criticism on ourselves^ instead 
of being critics on others. 

L^t us implore superior assistauce, for enabling us 
to act well our own part, leaving others to be judged 
by Him who searcheth the heart. 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised 
its tyrannical sway for a while, may subside by 
degrees. 

This fallacious art debars us from enjoying life, 
instead of lengthening it. 

Indulging ourselves in imaginary etrjoyments, of- 
ten deprives us of real ones. 

How wiH that nobleman be able to conduct him- 
self, when reduced to poverty, who was educated 
only to magnificence and pleasure ? 

It is highly proper that a man should be acqua^inted 
with a variety of things, of which the utility is above 
a child's comprehension : but is it necessary a child 
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should learn ^very thing it behoves a man to 
know i or it is even possible ? 

When they fall into sudden difficulties, they are 
less pei*plexed than others in the like circumstances; 
and when they ^icounter dangers, they are less 
alarmed. 

For all your actions, you must hereafter give an 
account, and particularly for the employments of 
youth, 

SECT. IV. 

The fourth rule far promoting the strength of sen- 
tenceSf iSf that a weaker assertion or proposition 
should never come after a stronger one ; and thatj 
when our sentence consists of two memberSj the longer 
should^ generally i be the concluding one* 

Onuooar, p. 279. Kef, p. 134. 

CHARiTr breathes long suffering to enemies, 
courtesy to strangers, habitual kindness towards 
friends. 

Gentleness ought to diffuse itself over our whole 
behaviour, to form our address, and regulate our 
speech. 

The propensity to look forward into Kfe, is too 
often grossly abused, and immoderately indulged. 

The regular tenour of a virtuous and pious life, 
will prove the best preparation for immortality,. £or 
old age, and death. 

These rules are intended to teach young pensons 
to write with propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. 

Sinful pleasures blast the opening prospects of 
buman felicity, and degrade human honour. 

In this state of mind, every employment of life 
becomes an oppressive burden, and every object 
appears gloomy. 

•They will acquire different views, applying io 
the honourable discharge of the functions of their 
station, and entering on a virtuous course of actiota. 
Q 
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By tbe perpetual course of dissipation, in which 
sensualists are engaged ; by (he riotous revei, and 
tbe midoight, or rather morning hours, to which 
they prolong their festivity; by tlie excesses wb\di 
Ibey indulge.; they debiiitate their bodies^ cut them- 
selves off from the comforts and duties of life, and 
wear out their aptrlti* 

SECT. V. 

A fifth rule for the strength cf sentences^ w, to 
avoid concbiding theni with an adverb^ a prepositionj 
or ang inconsiderable word* 

Grammar, p. 280. Key, p. 135. 

By what I bare already expressed, the reader 
will perceive the business wbich I am to proceed 
upon. 

May the happy message be apptied to us» iir all 
the virtue, strength, and comfort oi \l\ 

Generosity is a showy virtue, which many persooa 
are very fond of. 

These arguments were, without hesitation^ and 
with great eagerness^ laid bold of. 

It is proper to be loag in deliberation, but we 
should speedily execute. 

Form your measures with prudence; but all 
anxiety about the issue divest yourselves o£ 

We are struck, we know not how, with the sym- 
metry of any thing we see ; and immediately ac- 
knowledge the beauty of an olyecti without in- 
quiring into the particular causes and oceasionso/it. 

With Cicero's writings^ these persons are more 
cqnversant, than with those of Demosthenes, who, 
by mfiny degrees^ excelled tfaeotber ^ at lesst, as 
W oratot. 

SECT. VL 
J Hsthrmle vOaHaKsto the strengtk ifmsentdnet 
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is thaty in the meifibers of a sentence^ where two 
things are compared f>r contrasted with one another ; 
where either a resetJibiancey or an opposition^ is in- 
tended to be expressed ; some rescmhtancey in the Ian* 
guage and construction^ should be preserved. Fot 
when the things themselves correspond to each other^ 
we naiuralhj expect to find a similar correspondence 
in the words. 

Grammar, p. 2&K Key, p. 136. 

Our British gardenersi instead of humouring na- 
ture, love to deviate from it as much eb possible. 

I have observed of late the style of som^ great 
ixvioi8ter8> very much to exceed that of aoy other 
productions. 

The old may inform the youpg ; and the young 
may animate those who are advanced in lite. 

The account is generally balanced ; for what 
we are losers qn the one hand, we gain on the other. 

The laughers will be for those who have most 
wit ; the serious part of mankind, for those who' 
have most reason on their side. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on 
the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. If they receive reproaches which are 
not due to them, they likewise receive praises which 
they do not deserve. 

He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce* He 
can buy, but he b^s not the. power of gaining. He 
can lie, but no one is deceived by him. 

He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pur- 
sued it without resolution ; be grew tired of it, when 
he had much to hope ; and gave it up, wbea tber^- 
was no ground for apprehension. 

There .may remaia a suspicion that we overiate 
the greatness of his genius, in the same manner 
as bodies appear more gigantic, on account of 
their being disproportion^d and misshapen* 
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SECT. VII. 
T^e seventh rule far promoting the strength and 
?ct of sentences^ is^ to attend to the karirun^ wad 
yfiow of the words and members, 

GraBUBir, p. 282. Key, p 1^. 

SoBBRM iirDEDifKss mits the present state of mam 
A8 conventiclers, these people were seized ^nd 
nisbed. 

To use the Divine name customarilyy and irith- 
t serious consideration, is highly irreverent. 
From the favourableness with which be was at 
it received, great hopes of success were enter- 
ned« 

rbey conducted themselves wilily, and ensnared 
l>efore we had time to escape, 
t belongs not to our humble and confined sta- 
, to censure, but to adore, submit^ and tmsf. 
^nder all its labours, hope Is the miud^s so\ace ; 
the situations which exclude it entirely are few. 
he humbling of those that are mighty, and the 
tpitatJon of persons who are ambitious, from the 
ring height that they had gained, concern but 
the bulk of men. 

anquility, regularity, and magnanimity, reside 
.he religious and resigned man. 
th, ease, success, naturally tend to beget vices 
Hies. 

a cheerful, even, and open temper, he con- 
i general favour. 

reached the mansion hefore noon. It was a 
grand, Gothic house. 

I a long and perilous journey, but a comfort- 
^mpanion, who relieved the fatigue of it. 
speech was introduced by a sensible pream- 
Ich made a favourable impression, 
commons made an angry remonstrance 
uch an arbitrary requisition, 
ruly illustrious are they who do not court 
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the praise of the world, but who perform such ac- 
tions as make them indisputably deserve it. 

By the means of society^ our wants come to be 
supplied, and our lives are rendered comfortable^ as 
^vell as our capacities enlarged^ and our virtuous 
affections called forth into their proper exercise* 

Life cannot but prove vain to such persons as 
affect a disrelish of every pleasure, whi^h is not 
both new and exquisite, measuring their enjoy- 
ments by fashion's standard, and not by what they 
feel themselves » and thinking that if others do sot 
admire their state, they are miserable. 

By experiencing distresfi^ an arrogant insensibility 
of temper is most effectually corrected, from the 
remembrance of our own sufferings naturally 
prompting us to feel for others in their sufferings: 
and if Providence has^ favoured us^ ^ as not to 
make us subject in our own lot to much of this kind 
of discipline,, we should extract improvement from 
the lot of others that i& harder ; and step aside some- 
times from the flowery and ^ootfa paths which it is 
permitted us to walk in, in. order to view Ihe toil- 
some march of our fellow-creatures through the 
thorny desert. 

As no one is without his failings, so few want 
good quatiliea* 

Provldeaee delivered) them up to themselves, and 
they tormentedf themselvesi < 

From ditappointmentft^andtrfafo, we leafrn tiefn- 
suificiency of temporal things to toppiness^ and the 
nec^sity of gooiness.^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

Instances (f an irregular use of Tigixres of Sjpeeck. 

Gnnnnr, p. 287. Kij. p. 139. 

No human happiness is so serene as not to cotr«^ 
tiUn any alloy. 

There is a time when factions, by the yehemence 
of their own fermentations, stun and disable one 
another. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of my.speculatioDs. 

Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of Ggbt efarougb 
the thickest gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensive to him^ and" 
proved the Chary bdia of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the oar,^ 
that few could equal Um. 

The death of Ccto has rendered the Senate an 
•orphan- 
Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a 
bridle; and to steer our vessel aright, ti^at we may^ 
avoid the rocks and shoals,, which lie every where 
around us. 

At length E^smns, that great InJur'dnaiDe, . 
(Tb» gVaj oftthe pnestbood and the Bhamc,). 
Corb'd the wild torrent of a harb'roas age. 
And dipyei those holy VaiidalB off the stage.. 

In this our day of proof, onr liBind of hope, 
The good man has his clouds tiiat intervene ;- 
Clouds that may dim. hit sublunaiy day, 
Bat cannot conquer: even the best must own, . 
Patience and reugnation are the colamiRL 
0$ human peace on earth. 
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On the wide sea of letters, Hwas thy boast 
To crowd each eait> and touch at ey*ry coast : 
From thai rich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thought t 
How xtidst thou triumph on that subject tide, 
Till vanity's wild gust, and stormy pride, 
Drove thy strongmind, in evil hour, to split 
Upon the fatal rock of impious wit I 

Since the time that reason began to bad, and pat 
forth her shoots, thought, during our waking hoursi 
hsLB been active in every breast, without a mo- 
ment's suspension or pause. The current of ideas 
has been always moving. The wheels of the spiri* 
tual engine have exerted themselves with per- 
petual motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit^ 
possesses xio antidote against poisons of any sort. 
He lies open to every insurrection of ill humour^ 
and every gale of distress. Whereas^ he who is 
employed in regulating his mind,, is making provi- 
sion against all the accidents of life. He is erecting 
a fortress into which, in the day of sorrow^ he canr 
retreat with satisfaction, 

Tamerlane the Great, writes to Bajazet,. emperor 
of the Ottomans, in the following terms — ^ Where 
is the monarch who dares resist us I Where is the 
potentate who does not glory in be&fg numbered 
among our attendants^? As for thee,, descended 
Arom a Turcoman ^Idr, since-the vessel of thy un« 
bounded ambition has been wrecked in the gulf of 
thy self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldsi 
take in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the anohor 
of repentance in the port of sincerity and j«istiee^ 
which is the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our 
vengeance make thee perish in tlie sea of the (luiusb^ 
ment thou> deservest!' 
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It is pleamt to be virtuous aadgood; because 
tfaat is to exeel maoy oiliers : it is pleaaaot to grow 
bettor ; because that is U> excel ourselves : It is 
pleasant to command our appetites and passions^ and 
to keep them in due order, within tlKS bounds of 
reason and religion ; because this is empire : naj, it 
is pleasant even to mortify and subdue our lu^ v 
because that is victory. 
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CHAP. V. 

Violations of the Rules respecting perspicuous and 
accurate writings promiscuously disposed. 

See the Key, p. 141. . 

SECT. I. 

What 18 buman life to all, but a mixturci with 
various cares and troubles, of some scattered joys 
and pleasures ? 

When favours of every kind are conferred speed- 
ily, they are doubled. 

He will soon weary the company, wl^o is himself 
wearied. 

He must endure tlie toWies of others, who will 
have their kindness. 

For tlie last years of man the first must make pro- 
vision. 

Perpetual light-mindedness must terminate in ig- 
norance. 

In these, and in such like cases, we should, in our 
alms, generally sufier none to be witnesses, but Him 
who must see every thing. 

The reason why he is so badly qualified for the 
business, is because he neglected his studies, and op- 
portunities of improvement. 

That Plutarch wrote lives of Demosthenes and 
Cicero at Chseronea, it is dear from his own ac- 
count. 

I wish to cultivate your further acquafntance. 

He may probably make the attempt, but he can- 
not possibly succeed. 

No pains were spared by his tutor, in order t<yhi» 
being improved in all useful knowledge. 

In no scene of her life was ever Mary's address 
more remarkably displayed. 
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' This was the cause which first gave rise to such 
a barbarous practice. 

. He craftily endeavoured, by a variety of fake Id- 
sifluations which he made use of, to turn the em- 
peror to his purpose. 

Tiie beauty ia Uie earth equals the grandeur ia 
the heavens. 

In health and vigour of body, and in the state of 
wordly fortune, all rejoice.. 

What passes in tbe hearts of meD» is gestfally un- 
known to the public eye^ 

Many associations are united by laws the most 
arbitrary*^ 

These instances may, it is hoped^ be luffieieot to 
satisfy every reasonable miod. 

By such general and comprehensive rule^ as thiv 
Ibe clearest ideas are conveyed^ 

He determined not to comply vlib ite proposal, 
except be should receive a more ample compensa- 
tion; 

There can be no doubt but HuA health is prefera- 
ble to riches. 

They declared to their friends, that tbey believed 
tlie perusal of such books had ruined their principles. 

John's temper greatly, indisposed him far in- 
struotion.. 

Vegetation is advancing constantly, though no 
eye can trace the steps of its gradation. 

Tbe^eason of my consenting to Uve measure, was 
owing to his importunity. 

I conceived a great regard for him, and could not 
but mourn for his loss. 

The officer apprehended him>and confined bim in 
his own house. 

i;%arlotte, the friend of Amelia, to whom no 
one imputed bliU|ie». was .too prompt in her vindicsr 
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Men who are rich and avaricious, lose themselvefl 
in a spring which might have cherished all around 
them. 

I should prefer him to be rather of slow parti 
than with a bad disposition. 

As soon as Eugenius undertoc^ the care of a 
parish, it immediately engrossed the whole offals 
-attention. 

The plan will at once contribute to general con- 
venience^ and add to the beauty and elegance of th^ 
town. 

Together with the national debt, ^ greatest na* 
tional advantages are also transmitted to succeeding 
generations. 

Their intamacy had commenced in the hatpyiet 
period, perhaps, of their youth afid ohscuf lty« 

His subject is precisely of that kind, vrhith ft 
^ring imagination <iOutd alone have adopted. 

This emperor conjured the ^^atje^ that the paiiiy 
of his reign might not be Stained ^f conUHsinated 
by the blood even of a goilty leMtor* 

It is a happy constitution «^f itldnd^ to be tfbte to 
view sncoessive objects so steadily, as that the more 
may never pirevent us from doitig justice to the leift 
important^ 

This activity drew great numbers of enfe^ri6i¥i|; 
men orer to ViTginIa, \^ho came either tn tiektckk of 
fortune or of liberty^ which was ttie only eotiapelt*' 
sation fcnrthe want of it. 

The erroneous judgment of patients, ooneeniviAK 
the conduct of schoolmasters, hastsrushed the peac^ 
df Biiany an ii^enious man, urho engaged in the care 
of youth ; and paved the way to the mtniof hofiefti 
boys. 

SECT. n. 

Kfey, |k 143. 

The Greek doubtless is a language which P' 
much superior in riches, harmony, and variety, to 
Latin. 
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Those three great genius's flourished in the same 
period. 

He has made a judicious adaption of the exam- 
ples to the rule. 

This part of knowledge has been always groir ing, 
and will do so, till the subject be exhausted 

A boy o{ twelve years old may study these 
lessons. 

The servant produced from his late master an 
undeniable character. 

I am surprised that so great a philosopher as you 
are, should spend your time in the pursuit of such 
diimeras. 

The ends of a divine and human legislator, are 
vastly different 

Scarce had the<' Spirit of Laws" made its ap- 
pearance, than it was attacked. 

His (ihination was the more acceptable, that it was 
given without solicitation. 

This subject is an unwelcome intruder, affording 
but an uneasy sensation^ »d brings widi it always a 
miiture of concern and compassion. 

Heaccoringly draws out bis forces, and offers 
battle to Hiero, who immediately accepted it 

James laid late in bed yesterday, and this morning 
be lays still later. 

The reason of this strange proceeding, wiii be ac- 
counted for when I make my defence. 

I have observed him often, and his manner of 
proceeding is thus : he enjoins first silence ; and 
tben,&c. 

Having not known, or not considered the subject, 
he made a very crude decision. 

They all were deceived by his fair pretences, and 
they all of them lost their {>roperty. 

It 18 above above a year since the time that I left 
school. 
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He was guilty of such, atrocious conduct, that he 
was deserted by his friends for good and all. 

No other empioymeBt besides a bookseller suited 
his inclination. 

Hereby I am instriicted, jand thereby I am ho- 
noured. 

I pleaded my good intention^ and afterisome 
time he assented thereto ; whereby 1 entirely es ;;aped 
all punishment. / 

This I am disposed to the rather. Chat it will serve 
to illustrate the principles advanced above. 

From what! have said, you will perceive readily 
the subject I am to proceed upon. * 

These are points too trivial to take notice of. 
' They are objects. I am totally unacquahated with. 

The nearer that men approach each other, the 
more numerous the points oif contact in which they 
touch, and the greater their pleaeares or pains. 

Thus I have endeavoured to make the subject be 
better understood. 

This is the mosti^seful art of wbicb men are pos- 
sessed. 

The French writers of sermons study neatness in 
laying down their heads. 

There Is not any beauty more in one of them 
than in another. 

SECT. IH. 

Kejr, ^ 145. 

STUDr to unite with firmness of principle gentle- 
ness of manners, and afiable behaviour with untaint- 
ed integrity. 

In that work, we are every now and then inter- 
rupted with unnatural thoughts. 

Bating one or two expressions, the composition is 
f not subject to censure. 

To answer bis purpose effectually, he pitched up^ 
on A very moving Etory. 
R 
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D not mble to discover whether (faese points are 
iw connected. 

rse are arguments wUch cannot be got over 
the cavils of infidelity, 
s matter I had a great mind to reply to. 
>pe that I may not be troubled in future, om 
r any the like occasions, 
i difficult to unite together copiousness and 
ion. 

us conrider of the proper means to eCBsct our 
le. 

must pay attention to what goes before and 
iiately follows after. 

5 more thai this track is pursued, the more 
loquence is studied, the more shall we be 
Ml against a fiilse taste. 

e believers of every class and deBomiaatioB 
h, Biake up the church and people o( God. 
is the sum and substance of that which has 
Id on the subject 

rfect union of wit and judgment, is one of 
8t things in the world. 

>, like gold and diamonds, owes to its scar- 
f its value. 

Iterance will make life short and sad, though 
re the spirit for an hour. 
'heir errors of education, all their miseries 
«cecico« 

lifiinterestedness of conduct produced ge- 
\iration. 

d the habitation of my departed friend. — 
shade ! I then gave thee a tear : ac- 
of one cordial drop that falls to thy me- 
re are here ; to4norrow we are gone* 
lor k more remarkable for strength Of i 
ban harmonioiu language^ 
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Many peisons are more ^delighted with cor 
and elegant langui^e, than with the importanc 
sentiment and accuracy of reasoning* 

I feel myself grateful to my friend, for all th< 
stances of his kindnessi which he has often no 
fested to me. 

. It is not from this world that any source 
comfort can arise, to cheer the gloom of the 
faour« 

SECT. IV. 

K^i II. 147. 

It is dangerous for beauty that is morta], ai 
terrestial virtue, to be examined by a light tha 
too strong for it. % 

Beautiftil wcNuen possess seldom any great 
complishmentfi, because they study behaviour rai 
than solid excellence, for the most part. 

It is to discover the temper of froward childi 
not that of men, far less that of Christians, to 
and repine at every disappointment of our wis! 

It is ordained and* decreed by Providence, I 
nothing shall be obtained in our present ^state, I 
is truly valuable, except it be with difficufty 
danger. 

Pauses of ease and relaxation, labour necesa: 
require ; and the deliciousness of ease makes 
commonly unwilling to return to labour. 

, Nothing which is not right can be great ; noth 
can be suitable to the dignity of the human m 
which reason condemns. 

We have warm hopes in youth, which are blaf 
6i)on by negligence and rashness ; and great desi 
which are defeated by inexperieifte and ignora 
of the world. 

The haunts of dissipation, by night and day, c 
many a wide and inviting gate to the childrei 
idleness and sloth. 

True virtue (as all its paxts are connected, i 
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with mortlity^ charity with justioe, beneroleiice 
with temperance and fortitude,) must (onn one 
complete and entire tystem. 

Dissimulation obscureff parts and learning; de- 
grades the lustre of every accomplishment ; and 
plunges us into universal contempt 

Confident as ypn now are in yonr assertions^ and 
positive as you are in your opinions, be assured the 
time approaches when things and men will appear 
in a different light to you. 

In this age of dissipatitm and luxury in which we 
live, how many avenues are constantly open that 
carry us to the gates of folly ! 

llrough extravagance and idleness, and Fain in- 
clination of emulating others in the splendid show 
of life, many run into charges exceeding iheir pro- 
perty. 

Objects are separated from each other, by their 
qualities : they are distinguished by the distance of 
tune or place. 

Clarendon, being a man of extensive abilities, 
stored his mind with a variety of ideas; which 
circumstance contributed to the successful exertion 
of his vigorous capacity. 

SECT. V. 

Key, p. 148. 

The most high degree of reverence and attention 
should be paid to youth; and nothing that is in- 
decent or indelicate should b^ suffered to approach 
their eyes or their ears. 

He who is blessed with a clear conscience, in tbe 
worst conjunctures of human life, enjoys an eleva- ^ 
tion of mind pechliar to virtue, as well as dignity 
and peace. 

The hand of industry may change, in a few years, j 
the face of a country ; but to alter the sentiments 
and manners of a people, reqttires often as many I 
•venerations. i 
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When the human mind dwells attentively and 
long upon any subject^^e passions are apt to grow 
enthusiastic, interested and warm ; and the under- 
standing which ^hey ought to obey, they often force 
into their service. 

Some years after, being released from prison, by 
reason of his consummate knowledge of civil law, 
and of military affairs, he was exalted to the supreme 
power. 

The discontented man (as his spleen irritates and 
sours his temper, and leads him to discharge its 
venom on all with whom he stands connected,) is 
never found without a great share of malignity. 

We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Pro- 
vidence will appear as equitable, when fully under- 
stood and completely intelligible, as now they seem 
irregular. 

All that great wealth gives more than a moderate 
fortune, generally is, more room for the freaks of 
caprice, and privilege for ignorance and vice ; of 
flatteries a quicker succession, and a larger circle of 
voluptuousness. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of the world, but are of 
little use to the bulk of manldnd, M^ho seem very 
little interested in records of miscarriagest which 
cannot happen to them. 

Were there any man who could say, in the course 
of his life, that he had never suffered himself to be 
transported by passion, or had ever given just ground 
of offence to any one, such a man might, when he 
received from others unreasonable treatment, have 
some plea for impatience. 

Christianity will, at some fiiture period, influence 
the conduct of nations as wcfll as individuals. But 
this will be, though its greatest, probably its latest 
triumph: for this.can be only brought about through 
&e mediiun of private character; and therefore 
R 2 
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will be not rapid in its progresf> and visible at every 
step ; but frradual, and visible when considerable ef- 
fects only have been produced; 

The British constitution stands, like an ancient 
oak in tlie wood, among; the nations of the earth ; 
which, after having overcome many a blast, over- 
tops the other tree^ of the forest, and commands 
respect and veneration. 

SECT. VI. 

Key, p. 1M>. 

What an anchor is to a vessel amidst a boisterous 
ocean, on a coast unknown, and in a dark night, that 
is the hope of future happiness to the soul, when be- 
set by the confusions of the world : for in danges, 
it affords one fixed point of rest ; amidst general 
fluctuation, it gives security. 

Our pride and self-conceit, (by noumbifigr a weak 
and childidi sensibility to every fancied point of 
our own honour and interest, while they shut up all 
regard to the honour or interest of our brethren, 
render us quarrelsome and contentious. 

If there be any first principle of wisdoin, it un- 
doubtedly is this : the distresses that are removable, 
endeavour to remove ; bear with as little disquiet 
as you can, the distresses which cannot be removed : 
comforts are to be found in every situation and 
condition of life ; having found them, enjoy them. 

Instead of aspiring fartfier than your proper level, 
bring your mind down to ygur state ; lest you 
spend your life in a train of friiitless pursuits, by 
aiming too high, and at last bring yourself to an 
entire state of insignificance and contempt. , 
)^ Often have we seen^ that what we considered as 
' a fpre xUsappointraent at the time, has proved to be 
a merciful providence in the issue ; and that it 
would have been so far from making us happy, if 
what we once eagerly wished for had been obtain- 
ed, that it would have produced oiu* ruin. 
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Can the stream continue to advance, when it is 
deprived of the fountain ? Can the branch improve, 
Mrhen taken from the stock which gave it nourish- 
ment ? Dependent spirits can no more be happy, 
^vhen parted from all union with the Father of spi^- 
rits, and the Fountain of happiness. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by means 
of the generous use which he makes of it ; and it is 
reflected back upon him by every one whom he 
makes happy : for, in the esteem and goodwill of 
all who know him, in the gratitude of dependents, 
in the attachment of friends, and the intercourse of 
domestic affection, he sees blessings multiplied round 
him, on every side. 

Whoever would pass, with honour and decency, 
the latter part of life, must consider when he is 
young, that one day he shall be old ; and remember 
that when he is old, he has once been young: 
he mnst lay up knowledge in youth for his support, 
when his powers of acting shall forsake him ; and 
forbear to animadvert in age, with rigour, on faults 
which experience can alone correct. 

I^et us consider that youth is of no long duration ; 
and that when the enchantments of fancy in matur- 
er age shall cease, and phantoms no more danc6 
about us, we shall have no comforts but wise men's 
esteem, the approbation of our hearts, and the means 
of doing good : and let us live as men that are to 
grow old some tifnq, and to whom of all evils it will 
be the most dreadful, to count their years past only 
by follies, and to be reminded of their former luxu- 
riance of health, by the maladies only which riol 
has produced. 



APPENDIX : 

CONTAINING EXAMPLES, TO ASSIST THR STUDENT tS 
TRANSPOSING THE PABTS OF SENTENCES, AND IN 
VARYING THE FORM OF EXPRESSING A SENTIMENT. 



CHAP. I. 

On transpodng the Members of a Sentence, 

The practice of transposing the members of sen- 
tences, is an exercise so useful to young persons, that 
it requires a more particular explanation, than could 
have been properly given in the preceding work. 

A few of the various modes in' which the parts of a 
sentence may be arranged, have, therefore, been 
collected ; and they are, with other matter, pro- 
duced in the form of an Appendix to the general 
Exercises. By examining them attentively, the stu- 
dent will perceive, in some degree, the nature and 
effect of transposition ; and, by being frequently ex- 
ercised in showing its variety in other sentences, he 
will obtain a facility in the operation ; and a dex- 
terity in discovering and applying, on all occasions, 
the clearest and most forcible arrangement. By this 
practice, he will also be able more readi'y to pene- 
trate the meaning of such sentences, as are rendered 
obscure and perplexing to most readers, by the irre- 
gular disposition of their parts. 

The first and last forms of each class of examples, 

are to be considered as the least exceptionable. 

/■ 

The Roman state evidently declined, in propor- 
tion to the increase of luxury. 
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The Roman state, in propoition to the increa§e 
of luxury, evidently declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Ro- 
man state evidently declined. 

I am willing to remit all that is past, provided it 
may he done with safety. 

I am willing, provided it may be done with safety, 
to remit alJ that is past. 

Provided it may be done withsafety, I am willing 
to remit all that is past. 

That greatness of mind which shows itself in dan- 
gers ahd labours, if it wants justice, is blamable. 

Jf that greatness of mind, which shows itself in 
dani^ers and labours, is void of justice, it is blamable^ 

That greatness of mind is blamable, which shows 
itself in dangers and labours, if it wants justice.' 

If that greatness of mind is void of justice, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, it is blamable. 

That greatness of mind is blamable, if it is void 
of justice, which shows itself in dangers and labours. 

If it wants justice, that greatness of mind, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, is blamable. 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark. 
Hess, will make order, at last, to arise from the seem, 
ing confusion of the world. 

From the seeming confusion of the world. He who 
made light to spring from primeval darkness, will 
make order, at last, to arjse. 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark- 
ness, will, froip the seeming confusion of the world, 
make order at last, to arise. 

He who made ligli^ to spring from primeval dark- 
ness, will, at last, fh>m the seeming confusion of 
the world, make order to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise froto the seem- 
ing confusion of the world, who made light to spring 
from primeval darkness. 
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From the seeming confusioB of the world. He 
will make order, at last, to arise, who made light to 
spring from primeval darkness. 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark- 
nesjb will, at^Iast, make order to arise, from the seem- 
ing confusion of this world. 

Whoever considers the uncertainty of human af- 
fairs, and how frequently the greatest hopes are 
frustrated ; will see just reason to be always on his 
guard, and not *to place too much dependence on 
things so precarious. ^ 

He will see just reason to be always on his guard, 
and not to place too much dependence on the pre- 
carious things of time ; who considers the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how often the greatest 
hopes are frustrated. 

Let us not conclude, while dangers are at a dis- 
tance, and do not immediately approach us, that we 
are secure ; unless we use the necessary precaution 
to prevent them. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent dangers, let us not conclude, while they are at 
a distance, and do not immediately approach us, that 
we are secure. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre^ 
^ent dangers, let us not conclude that we are secure, 
C while they are at a distance, and do not unmediately 
\ approach us. 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while 
dangers are at a distance, and do not immediately 
approach us, unless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. 

While dangers are at a distance, and do not im- 
mediately approach us, let us not conclude, that we 
are secure, unless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. 

Those things which appear great to one who 
knows nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive 
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az^ wheh be becomes acquainted with objects of a 
bigber nature. 

Wben one becomes acquainted with olijecls of a 
higher nature) those things which appeared great to 
him whilst he knew nothing greater, will sink into a 
diminutive ^ize. 

To one who knows nothing greater, those things 
which then appear great, will sink into a diminutiv^e 
size, when he becomes acquainted with objects of a 
bigber nature. . * 



CHAP. IL 

On oariety of expression, 

BfisiDfis the practice of transposing the parts of 
sentences/ the Compiler recommends to tutors, fre- 
quently to exercise their pupiis, in exhibiting some 
of the various modes, in which the same sentiment 
may be properly expressed. This practice wilt ex- 
tend their knowledge of the language, afford a va- 
riety of expression, and habituate them to deliver 
their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. 
It will likewise enable Ihose who may be engs^ed 
in studying other languages not only to construe 
them with more facility, iqto English ; but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns 
and phrases, which are best adapted to the genius of 
those languages* A few examples of this kind of 
exercise, will be sufficient to explain the nature of it, 
and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than bis 
siater. 
The sister was less reprehensible than her brother, 
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The sister did not deserve reprehension, so much 
as her brother. 

• Reproof was more due to the brother, dian to the 
sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conve- 
nientiy. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should 
be inconvenient. 

If I caado U with convenience, I purpose to be 
presentat the conference. ^ 

. If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall 
not fail. to attend the conference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, un- 
less ckcimostances render it necessary. 

He who lives always in the bustle of the world, 
lives in a perpettitrf warfare. 

To live continually in the bustle of the world, is 
to live in perpetual warfare. 
• By living constantly in the bustle of the world, 
our life becomes a scene of contention. 

It is a continual warfare, to live perpetually in the 
bustle of the world. 

The hurry of the world, to him who always lives 
in it, is a perpetual conflict. 

They who are constantly engaged in the tumults 
of the world, are strangers to the blessings of peace. 

The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and 
affability. 

Gentleness and affability are the genuine effects of 
true religion. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and affable. 

Genuine religion will never produce an austere 
temper, or a rough demeanour. 

Harslmess of manners and want of condescension, 
are opposite to the spirit of true religion. 

S 
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Indmtrjr nMt onlytbe itutafMhe^9t iafft^y^ 
ment, tet the foundation of pleasare. 

ladaHry piodiitei both anproveBmi mi 0ea- 
sare. 

Improyement and pleasure are the products of 
radoitfy. 

The common attendants on idlenefls are ignolaiiee 
and ioiaerjr. 

Valerias pasted several laws, abridgiog Ae pdiver 
of the senate, and extending that of the peq^e. 

Several laws were {nsSed bjr Talerini^ wBicb 
abridged the power of the senate^ ilnd ^iteiided that 
ofthepeo(»iew 

The power of die senate w«8 abridged^ aidlUt 
of the people extended, by several laws pwed dur- 
ing the ebniuldiip at YaleHus. 

The advkntag^ of this world, even wheh iii&o- 
cently gained, are uncertain btessings. 

If the advantages of this world were kmocditly 
gained, they are still uncertain blessings. 

We may indeed innocently gain the advantages 
of this world ; but even then they are uncertain 



Uncertainty attends all the advantages erf' this 
world, not excepting those which are ionocentZy 
acquired. ii^ 

The blessings which we derive from the advan- 
tages of this world, are not iscure, ^ven \vhen they 
are innocently gained. 

When you behold wicked men multiplying in 
number, and increamhg in power, imagine not that 
Providence particularly favours them. 

When wicked men are observed to multiply- in 
nuihber, and increase in power, we are not to sup- 
pose that they are particularly favoured by Pro« 
vidence. 
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The ad^iitag^ of this woi^ 
cently gained, are uncertain 
If the advantages of tbis 
gained, they are still ubcertaJ ^.Tlessiogs. 

We may indeed innocentljf gain the adv 
of this world ; but even then they are 
blessings. 

Uncertainty attends all the advantages (incise 
world, not excepting those which are innofai to 
acquired. y. . Orpand 

The ^Mac<>tiira&tm} { mid tb^lii^/-ftai-tfwaiment8 
of other persons, or bis own, io tbff manner best 
adapted to assist bis jadgment £^nd niemorjr. 
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